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ABSTRACT ■ 

This three-part report addresses recent education 
reform issues. Part I summarizes education priorities, then describes 
education's administration, structure, and financing. Part II deals 
with education's development since 1981. The first ' section notes 
major education legislation. A second section presents major issues 
in the current reform movement, including suggestions offered in 
significant studies; a trends section offers statistical indications, 
discusses responses to the call for quality education, notes the 
state of technology and science in education, and describes programs 
for special groups. Finally, an education research section deals with 
accomplishments and trends in National Institute of Education 
research areas and with the role of the Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsecondary^ Education. Part HI lists recent education studies, 
-analyses of those studies, and other studies by education field, 
including adult, management, information resources, linguistics, 
tests, and urban education. Selected references, 4 figures, 17 tables 
illustrating earlier statistics, and an outline of the report's 
headings conclude the document. (KS) 
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The United States 'is experiencing the greatest education reform in 
recent memory. A _^;it£on at Risk , prepared by the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education, arid other reports on the status of U*S. educa- 
tion, have produced recommendations that have stimulated this reform. The 
leadership of President Reagan and Secretary of Education Terrell* H . Pell 
has spearheaded this widespread education effort. 

. This report for school years 1980-81 through 1982-03 is the most 
recent in the series prepared for the International Conferences on 
Education that have been held in Geneva, Switzerland, since 1934 under the 
auspices of the International Bureau of Education. Data through March 
1984 have also been included. 

Part I, after a brief summary of current education priorities in the 
United States, describes the basic systen of education in this coun- 
try — its 'administration, structure, and financing. 

Part XI deals with the development of education during the past 3 
years, discussing in some detail the major education reform movement now 
occurring in the United State?. The .first section "summarizes the major 
education legislation passed during the period. The second section 
presents some of the major issues in the current education reform move- 
ment, including many of the ideas discussed and suggestions made in the 
significant studies of.U„S education during this period./ This is followed 
by a report on the progress actually made, as shown first by statistics 
and then by a description of some of the initiatives taken to achieve 
quality education by all levels of government, educators, and communities. 
This part also discusses developments '"both in the use' and teaching of 
technology . and science in education and also in the education provided to 
special groups in this country, such as the handicapped artf the disadvan- 
taged. It concludes with an overview of what, has been accomplished and 
what is being planned in education research. 

Part III presents -references to some of the recent studies of U.S., 
education and of various fields within it. This is followed by the 4 
figures and 17 tables that illustrate the statistics given earlier. For 
the convenience of the reader trying to locate the various sections 
dealing with a particular topic, a' complete outline of headings used in 
the report "may be found on the final pages. 
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This tOTJfibi £Cfj£t is available hi Kiiqli^ anl i::. vjith 
shortened versions in Arabic, Chinese, Japanese, Spanish, and Russian, 
to versions and the report hi French are foe the use of those mtintncs 
cepEesenteJ at the International Conference on location in Geneva . and 
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, Part 1 

Organization and Structure 

of the Education System 



1. MUNCIPr.KS, 0BJICT1VKS, AND PRIOIUTIKS 

im<!Kkju>U'::; 

Education in the United States! is a highly decentralized function. 
The 10th amendment to the? Constitution provides that "The powers not: 
delegated to the United S:ates by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it 
to tho States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people." 
.Since responsibility tor education is not mentioned in the Constitution, 
it is legally reserved to the States. Thus, each State has the right and 
responsibility to organize and operate its educational system as it deems 
appropriate— subject to constitutional guarantees of the rights and 
privileges of U.S. citizens. 

State statutory provisions for , establishing educational institutions 
and programs vary greatly among the/ States. Sane are quite specific; 
others simply mention educational matters in broad terms. Considerable 
responsiblity is often delegated to local education authorities. Ddspite 
various differences among the States, in practice the organizational 
patterns of education in the 50 States are similar as a result of such 
Common social and econc.iuc forces as the need to prepare students for em- 
ployment and higher education, State certification or accrediting 
association requirements, and the various regulations governing State and 
Federal funding. i 

Education in the United States is compulsory, usually from the age of 
6 to 16, and free at least through ^completion of secondary school (grade 
12) for tl^ose who attend public schools, which are available to all 
children., Public education aims to assure equality of access and of 
educational opportunity to both boys and girls, including all minority 
groups and the handicapped. Moreover, public schools have a long tradi- 
tion of coeducation. 

Legislation also provides for establishment of private schools on 
every level, subject to State licensing and accreditation regulations. 
These institutions may receive limited governmental aid for specialized 
purposes but are for the most part financially autonomous. 

Education in the Upited States reflects generally the values and • 
priorities of the society, beginning with an enduring national cormiitment 
to ut^ocracy and individual, f reedcxn^Diversity and flexibility have 
-historically characterized the U.S. approach to education. It is the goal 
of U.S. eduqation to provide all children with an opportunity for a/ 
quality education that will enable them to achieve their highest potential 
in a free society and to function, as effective citizen^irt the modern 



!as its name implies, the United States is a union of 50 different States 
plus 7 jurisdictions located- in outlying territories. Hereinafter the 

"State" means the subdivision of the Nation, not the entire Nation. 

\ 

\ 
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world. Measut os necessary to enhance! excellence and improve quality in 
U.S. ixlueation am among the: chlel: concerns ol. leaders and administrator:. 
( rom the li'cdoial to the Slate rind local levels. 

Generally speaking, t:1 10 educational program includes reading, 
writing-, and other; communication skills; arithmetic and other computation- 
al skill:;;; science, including the scientific method, critical, thinking, 
and problem .solving; U.S. civilization, including history, value?;, 
culture, and the concepts and processes of democratic government; and 
multicultural understanding, regarding both the diverse ethnic heritage of: 
the United States' and, increasingly, the hir >ry, culture, and traditions 
of other nations and peoples. 

U.S. education also endeavors to provide every student with sane basic 
educational opportunities in art and music, health and nutrition, the 
practical arts, and physical education, along with an introduction to the* 
world of work, usually both in career awareness and in sane forms of 
career preparation. 

OBJECTIVES AND PRIORITIES IN EDUCATION 

Quality Education as a National Issue 

During the period of this report, excellence in education has become 
a national priority. A broad and vital interest in improving the quality 
of U.S. education has developed throughout the Nation and has appeared at 
every level of government, in private industry, and in many citizen groups 
and associations. 

A clear evidence of the urgency felt throughout the country to 
improve its education is the large number of studies describing the status 
of U.S. education and making recommendations for its reform and renewal, 
issued during 1983 by governmental and private groups and commissions. 
One of the major studies was A Nation at Risk : The Imperative for 
Educational Reform , prepared by a select and diverse commission of 
educators at the request of Secretary of Education T. H. Bell. This 
study's recommendations were subsequently discussed in 12 regional forums 
that involved 12,000 education leaders and culminated in the National 
Forum on Excellence in Education, held in December 1983. The National 
Forum brought together over 2,000 national, State, and local leaders, 
including Governors, State legislators, Members of Congress, State and 
local school officials, college and university presidents, deans, and 
faculty, business leaders, teachers, parents, students, and other private 
citizens. 

President Reagan and Secretary Bell both addressed the National 
Forum. The President outlined six reforms that he believed fundamental: 
(1) To restore discipline, (2) to end drug and alcohol abuse, (3) to raise 
academic standards, (4) to encourage good teaching, (5) to restore parents 



and Stato and local ijovei 'mm nt s to I heir iiijht.Mil f > 1 , k n • in Mir MltnMticiu.il 
process, and ((>) to hach tin* basics (| >, u t i( u 1 . u I y si • i< >n< ■« • and m.itlinail 
ics) . 

S« cr < 'I ary H'dl .spoke? in terms of priorities, listing Hi.* ioMowiuq 
three in order: uj. their im|X)i;tance: 

n Attainment by every student ol: the highest possible level of literacy 
.so that each student, will have reached the outer limits of his or her 
abil. ity to read with cauprehonsion, write? and think systematically and 
logically, and to speak with clarity in a manner that in articulate, 
precise, and reflective of an intelligent, will-educated individual." 

o Attainment by all students, "within the limits of their ability, (of) a 
high level of mastery of the basic elements of arithmetic and mathematics, 

and to observe intelligently and interpret, the natural world they in- 
habit." 

o Preparation of students "for the responsibilities of the high office of 
private citizen." To that end, they must "study the story of mankind, our 
social, political, government, and economic history." 

lie then offered each State the challenge of attaining the following 
four major goals within the next 5 years: 

"1. By 1989, all high school graduates in all 50 States will be 
required to study English (emphasis on priority one) for 4 years, 
and math, science, and social studies for 3 years (emphasis on 
outcomes of priorities two and three) . All students will be 
required to pass examinations in these areas. Only those not 
intellectually competent will be excused. The percentage of 
students completing at least 2 years of foreign language study 
will match the percentage of students entering college. There 
will be no decline in the commitment nor the momentum to provide 
equal opportunity, special help to the disadvantaged, or free and 
appropriate education to the handicapped. 

"2. In every State, the high school graduating class will surpass 
by 1989 the high school graduating class SAT/ACT 1 scores attained 
by the class of 1965. 

"3. Every State by 1989 will increase the retention power and 
decrease the high school dropout rate so that no State will have a 
dropout rate in excess of 10 percent. 



x The SAT is the Scholastic Aptitude Test, and the ACT is the American 
College Testing Program. These two standardized tests, most commonly 
taken in the last year of secondary school, are widely used in the 
admissions process of U.S. colleges and universities. (Ed. note.) 
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"4. '" Every State will make teaching so attractive that entry level 
college graduate ' salaries will be competitive with the average 
entry level salaries of college graduates with degrees in business 
and engineering/ \^ 

"Every State will establish career ladders and master teacher pay 
scales for experienced teachers that will make it possible for the 
highest salaries paid to the most outstanding teachers to range 
within 5 percent parity of school administrators 

The Effect on Education Priorities of Political , Economic, 
Tech nological, and Social Developments 

The surge of widespread national concern about the quality c 
education in the United States was only one manifestation in the field of 
education of a number of developments in other areas • 

In Nov.CT.uXr 1980, .. S. citizens elected a President dedicated to 
reducing the growing Federal role in domestic affairs, including educa- 
tion. This "New Federalism" has inspired several objectives in education 
at the Federal level, including that of limiting the Federal Government's 
action in education. Federal involvement is seen as limited to (1) 
leadership, (2) research and data collection, (3) financial aid to college 
students, (4) carefully targeted aid to students who have' not received an 
equal educational opportunity at the elementary and secondary levels, and 
(5) a guarantee of civil rights and equal opportunity. This interpreta- 
tion of the Federal role is based on the Constitution's reservation of 
responsibility for education to the States. 

The New Federalism gave rise to other education objectives. During 
the 1970 , s, a massive shift of education power from States and local 
agencies to the Federal Government had occurred, largely in the effort to 
<?.\ iminate inequality of opportunity for the economically disadvanataged, 
women, all racial minorities, the handicapped, the gifted and talented, 
and non-English-speaking students. The result had been a plethora of / 
regulations and paperwork, as well as a great increase of Federal fundirig 
for education. New Federalism has attempted to reverse this shift in 
direction by decreasing Federal requirements, consolidating Federal 
education programs, and reducing the amount of Federal money appropriated 
for education (as for other Federal programs, in the effort to reduce 
inflation), while still preserving earlier gains in equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. 

The objective of reducing Federal funds for education flowed not only 
from the New Federalism, but also from the President's efforts to reduce 
inflation and decrease interest rates by lowering Federal Government 
spending. While much progress has been made in attaining these general 
economic goals, the reductions in Federal dollars spent for education and 
in the percent of the Federal contribution to education have not been 
§reat. 
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Other economic developments have had an even greater effect on 
education priorities. The* Nation over the past decade has gradually 
awakened to the danger posed taPthe U.S. economy as a whole by its 
relative neglect of science and ^nathematics in ';he elementary and secon- 
dary curriculums. By end ot the secondary grades , students in many 
other countries have auvanr.?d iiiueh fc.vther in these subjects, which are 
essential to all technological development . As the United States has lost 
its previous share of the market in various fields and has considered how 
to assure its financial future in world markets, it has realized that U.S. 
students must have a curriculum in science and mathematics that is at 
least comparable to the best in other nations. This realization has 
helped to increase interest by business and industry in the schools f an 
interest ^ that has been demonstrated both through funding aiJ active 
cooperation and participation in school programs. 

A recent technological development — the production of inexpensive 
microcomputers — is a major cause of the strong resurgence of interest in 
education throughout the Elation. It is perceived that the availability of 
microcomputers has made it possible to place them in a 1 ! schools and 
thereby to greatly speed and improve the education pre -s in all fields 
and ultimately to further technological development an conomic progress 
in the Nation. "Computer literacy" is now considered by many to be an 
essential element in a secondary school education. 

Two social/denographic changes have also affected education priori- 
ties in the last few years. One is the large numbers of immigrants from 
Cuba, Haiti,. Southeast Asia, and Latin America who have settled in certain 
areas of the United States, thus increasing the need to provide some 
special help to students whose native language is not English. The other 
is the steadily decreasing percentage of the population that is of school 
age. As the percentage of older people in the United States has risen, so 
has the demand for health and other social services for the elderly, thus 
cutting into the proportion of available funding that can be allocated to 
education. Another result has been a demand to give /a larger proportion of 
the education dollar to adult education of all kinds. 

Technological development, combined with the recession of the early 
1980 's in the United States and the loss of a large' share of the automo- 
bile market to Japan, has resulted in a high unemployment rate that only 
began to recede in late 1983. Many of the unemployed will not be able to 
go back into their former jobs as the financial situation improves but 
will require retraining to enable them to fit into new kinds of work in a 
changing world where the computer has become central and the information 
business is assuming unprecedented importance. There is thus a new urgency 
to provide vocational and adult education, particularly in the mode of 
retraining. 
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2. SYSTEM OP MINISTRATION 



As stated at the beginning of this report* in the United States 

"each State has the right and responsibility to organize and operate its 
educational system as it desrns appropriate, subject only to the constitu- 
tional guarantees of the rights and privileges of U„Sc citizens* 13 This 
discussion of the way that U.So schools are .administered will therefore 
deal primarily with the States' role, and the role that they have dele- 
gated to local carmunities at the elementary and secondary levels « 
Fostsecondary institution;., are administered somewhat differently, and 
therefore will be discussed separately in this section* The total r.>le of 
the Federal Government has been changing and is an actively debated issue, 
which will be discussed in part II, chapter 2, In this section, the 
Federal role in the administration of education will be summarized as it 
exists in early 1984 • 



THE ROLE OF STATE GOVERNMENTS IN ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

On the State level, each State legislature enacts laws pertaining to 
elementary and secondary education. Within the context of these laws, 
education policy and requirements for public elementary and secondary 
schools are determined in most States by a State board of education and 
are carried out under the leadership of a chief State school officer and a 
staff of professional educators and support personnel in a State depart- 
ment of education. I 

Methods of appointment to State boards of education differ according 
to State law and tradition. In some States, members are elected directly 
by the people; in others, they are appointed by the Governors; and in 
various cases some school board members have status ex officio by virtue 
of other positions they hold. 

The head of the State education department, the chief State school 
officer (the title varies with the State) # is either appointed by the 
State board of education, elected by popular vote, or appointed by the 
Governor. The duties of the office normally include varying combinations 
of such functions as distributing State funds to local education authori- 
ties (an estimated 47 percent of all funds expended in public elementary 
and secondary education in the United States in 1980-81 came from State 
sources), administering or interpreting school laws, certifying teachers, 
helping improve educational standards through inservice training programs, 
and providing advisory services to local superintendents and school 
boards. 

Typically, State regulations for public schools cover duration of the 
school year and day, graduation requirements, and standards for teacher 
certification, school transportation, health services, and fire protec- 
tion, standards. For private schools, about one-half the States have some 
sort of mandatory approval process that results in a license, accredita- 
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tion, or registration. A few States require that all private school 
teachers be certified by the State before they can leach/in' a private 
school . Not only do the requirements for operating a pr/ivate school vary 
from State to State, but the level and manner of enforcement of those 

requirements vary widely, as well. 

State boards of education with their rational Association of State 
Boards of Education and chief State school officers with their Council of 
Chief State School Officers are strong voices on the national scene. in 
relation to Federal .education legislation and policy. 



THE ROLE OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES IN ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Each State (except Hawaii) has local administrative districts with 
extensive authority and responsibility for establishing and regulating 
public, elementary and secondary schools. Each local school district has a 
board of education, usually made up of 5 to 7 members, who have been 
appointed by higher officials or elected by citizens of the schooK 
district. Within the limits of State policy, the board operates the local 
public school system thro.ugh the school superintendent and his or her ^ 
staff. 

The functions of the board of education in determining education 
policies, ^and of the s?aperintendent of schools in executing these poli- 
cies, include a broad range of duties and responsibilities. Together, the 
board and the superintendent are responsible for preparing the school 
budget. They usually have considerable' latitude within broad State policy 
to determine most aspects of the curriculum. They are responsible for 
hiring teachers and other school personnel, providing, and' maintaining 
school buildings, purchasing school equipment and sup^iiesv^and, in most 
cases, providing transportation facilities for pupils who live beyond a 
reasonable walking distance from school. Their duties also i • ^^de 
enacting rules and regulations consistent with State law and lations 
of the State department of education governing operation of the schools. 
Thus, 'the limitations on the actions of school boards are those estab- 
lished by the State legislature and by the State education agencies, which 
have in most cases prescribed minimum standards for all local school 
districts. 

v 

School systems vary in size from small ones in rural areas, with a 
single one- room elementary school, to those in metropolitan areas, with 
hundreds of schools of various kinds and thousands of teachers. Some 
States have regional service districts or centers to provide local school 
systems with consultative, advisory, and statistical /services, and to 
handle regulatory functions. 
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Ability to provide improved educational facilities and opportunities 
more economically in larger 1 school districts than in smaller ones contin- 
ues to be the major reason for consolidation of school districts. In 
school year 1980-81, the United States had approximately 15,500 school 

districts r down from about 16,800 ten years before, 



THE ADMINISTRATION OF POSTS BCONDARY EDUCATION 

Postsecondary institutions, both public and private, receive author- 
ity to function and to grant degrees from the State in which they are 
located or incorporated. This autho3;ity comes from a State 1 s constitution 
or from laws passed by the State legislature,, The Federal Government 
exercises no direct control over -establishment of institutions or over the 
standards they maintain, except for t^nose concerned specifically with 
preparing persons "as career officers fcpr the military. In specific areas, 
such as enforcement of the Civil Rights Act as it relates to higher 
education programs, the Federal "Government has legal responsibilities. • 

Virtually all laws authorizing Federal assistance to institutions 
require that they meet minimum licensing and accreditation standards. 
However, the concept of "provisional" accreditation does permit sane 
institutions to receive assistance while -Involved in formal and final 
accreditation. Generally speaking, institutions .are re-accredited about 
every 5 years. ' t 

Most States now have sane form of statewide policy planning and 
coordination system to guide the development of public higher education 
within the State. The most cannon kinds of arrangements for this purpose 
are coordinating boards and consolidated governing boards. In most 
statewide systems individual campuses have high degrees of institutional 
autonomy within the policies and overall plans established by State and/or-, 
institutional boards..' Many larger States, such as California and New 
York, have highly developed statewide systems of higher education. 

Nearly all higher education institutions receive some form of finan- 
cial support from both State ancl Federal governments, although public 
institutions generally receive a substantially higher proportion of their 
budget from public funds „ Other sources of income for both public and 
private institutions are student tuition and fees, endowment earnings, and 
contributions from philanthropic foundations and individuals. Many public 
conmunity colleges, particularly those drawing students from several 
school districts, receive the bulk of their public funds from a separate 
community college district established for each institution for this 
purpose. In a growing number of States, public community colleges receive 
more .than half their funds from their State governments 

The principal internal policy and financial decisions affecting 
colleges and universities in the United States are made by their boards of 
trustees (sometimes calied boards of regents) . The procedures i:or 
selecting mOTbers of the board are, in most instances, stated in the 
institution's founding charter, and, depending upon the institution, 
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members may serve either . specified terms or may be appointed for life. 
Public institutions may have trustees who are elected or who have been 
appointed by the State Governor. Private institutions, nondepominaticnal 
or religious, usually have representatives of the institution's founding 
body serving as trustees „ In recent years, many boards of trustees, both 
public and private, have attempted to broaden their avs^bert'hip to ensure 
uide representation of the diverse elements th&fc make up Ihe insti 'cutiovr : 
academic and social environment. 



THE ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

Tha role of the Federal Government in the administration of education 
has bean to provide leadership on educational issues of broad national 
concern and to safeguard the right of every citizen to ,have\a.ccess to fret 
public education and equal opportunity, as appropriate withip legislative 
mandates and constitutional constraints. To support these functions, the 
Congress over the years has enacted legislation establishing a large 
variety of funded programs, most but not all of which have been admini- 
stered by the U.S. Department of Education through the issuance of 
regulations and the carrying out of oversight activities. (Federal 
funding at the various education levels is covered in the next chapter in 
the section on financing.) In the last few years, however, a decrease in 
Federal regulations a^nd in the Federal authority to disperse funds within 
the States has le^eried the degree of administrative control bf education 
by the Federal Government. 

The only elementary and secondary schools that are funded and admini- 
stered solely by the Federal Government are for the dependents of the 
overseas military. These are operated by the Department of Defense, With 
advice provided by local school -advisory coomittees and a national 
advisory council. Schools serving military' dependents on installations in 
the United States receive Federal fundiftg but operate under^the direction 
of local school boards. . 

The Federal Government requests advice on administering some Federal 
education programs frcm citizen councils and committees -established for 
that purpose by legislation, Executive drder, or administrative authority 
The members are usually appointed by the President, the Secretary of the 
Department, or the agency head. The largest number of Federal advisory 
groups on education are associated with programs administered by the U*S. 
Department of Education. 
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3. ORGANIZATION AMO STRUCTURE \ 

Pollution in the UniteO Si *U:es is organized on thres principal 
levels: The elementary (including preschool arid primary) , the secondary, 
and the postsecondary. Vocational education is available at the secondary 
and postsecondary levels. In addition, formal and informal programs of 
adult: and continuing education jure widely available in such variety that 
i.r. !. s. possible for U.S. citizens in virtually any part of the country 
to be- enrolled in formal courses or participate in informal programs of 
education and learning throughout their lives. (The structure of U.S. 
education is illustrated in figure 1.) 

Compulsory education begins in most States at age 7 and continues 
usually until age 16. However, same States require attendance beginning 
at age 6. 

On the primary and secondary levels, the academic year usually begins 
in September and continues through the first or second week in June. Tho 
school day is approximately G hours' duration, usually' from 8:30 a.m. to 
3:30 p.m. In most instances, particularly at the secondary level, 
students are expected to do some additional study and school assignments 
outside the school period. On the postsecoridary level, the academic 
calendar is' much mor£ flexible. The norm for a full-time student is 2 
semesters of approximately 15 or 16 weeks each per academic year, but 
there' are several variations on this pattern,;? including the trimester 
system (3 per year) and the quarter system (4 11-week periods per 
year). In the latter two patterns, the student normally does not attend 
school during the entire year but rather 2 out of 3 trimesters or 3 out of 
4 quarters. _ ( 

"V^ ^ Elementary Education 

f 

Elementary education in the United States consists of 1 or 2 years of 
preschool (most commonly kindergarten) and 5 or 8 years of primary 
education. 

Most public school systems provide half-day kindergarten classes for . 
children 5 years of age and sane also provide nursery .classes for younger 
children. Although enrollment at age 5 is voluntary, \93 percent of 
5-year-olds were enrolled in school in 1980. The Head\ Start program, 
financed in part by Federal funds, is designed primarily for preschool 
children from poor families. \ 
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Preschool education programs maintain a close relationship with the 
home and parents and aim to give children useful experiences that will 
prepare them for elementary school*- The programs are flexible and are 
designed to help children grow in self-reliance , learn to get along with 

others r and form crood work and play habits, 

Although primary education may consist of 6 or 8 grades, the 6-grade 
school is most common, The main purpose of the primary school is the 
general development of children from 6 to 12 or 14 years of age (depending 
on whether the school is a 6- or 8-year t elementary school) The program 
aims to help pupils acquire basic skills, knowledge, and positive atti- 
tudes toward learning. Knphasis ir placed on the growth of the individual 
child and. the relation of the child 1 s progress to his or her needs and 
abilities. The traditional subjects are considered tools for learning* 
arxi the teacher helps children recognize problons, work out solutions, and 
evaluate the results. Sane schools have ungraded classes in the first few 
years so that children may progress at their own speed in different 
subjects. Almost all elementary students progress to the secondary level 
of school. 

During the 1960 's, the middxe school concept began to take, form in 
U S. education. In essence a refinement of the junior high school concept; 
of improving the transition frcm elementary to secondary education, the 
middle school usually includes grades, 5 or 6 through 8, .provides team 
teaching and v other innovative instructional methods, and emphasizes 
curriculum exploration and gradual independence for students. Its purpose 
is to serve the educational needs of students in the early adolescent 
period between 10 and 14 years of ^ge. 



Secondary or high school education in the United States begins at 
grade 7 or grade 9, depending upon whether the elementary education of a 
particular area extends through grade 6 or grade 8. 

As shown in figure 1, in the 8-4 plan used in many schools, students 
pursue grades 1 through 8 in an elementary school and grades 9 through 12 
in a secondary school. The 6-3-3 plan ] provides for an elementary school 
of 6 grades and a junior (int3rmediate) and a senior high school of 3 
grades each. Snaller communities sometimes., use the 6-6 ;?lan with 6 years 
each for both the elementary and secondary school programs. ' The purpose 
of the different organizational plans is to make the best use of a school 
system's physical facilities, staff, and instructional resources within 
the framework of the system's established education philosophy and - 
goals. 

During the early secondary years most students are going through the 
complex physical and emotional changes of puberty. Many are also making 
tentative choices of career goals. These years are therefore a period in 
which school \guidance and counseling services are of considerable impor- 
tance to the pupils' physical, emotional, academic, and career v 
development. \ 



Secondary Education 
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By the /beginning of grade 10, most pupils -nave decided whether they 
will follow a primarily academic program leadirg to university entrance, a 

vocation:! program leading to employment or specialized postsecondary 

training.- or a general program combining elements of both the academic and. 
the vocational programs, in recent years,- the so-called general program 
has been criticized as being in many instances neither sufficiently 
academic to prepare pupils for college or university study nor suffi- 
ciently job-oriented to prepare them for ercloyment. 

All secondary school programs lecd to the high school diploma and are 
offered in the same comprehensive institution in most school districtSo A 
comprehensive institution arrangement facilitates a combined curriculum 
like the general program, allows for transfer from one program to another , 
and provides the flexibility for students to develop individual sched- 
ules — sometimes with the help of computers — that combine highly desirable 
aspects .of different curricular tracks,, It is not unusual for a me- 
diunv-sized comprehensive high school to offer 200 or more different 
courses. The comprehensive high school also provides the opportunity for 
young people with widely different career interests and a variety of 
social and economic backgrounds to have regular contact with each oth„r in 
an open, democratic context. .#.•-, 

Most secondary school students have completed the minimum* years of 
schooling required by law a year or more before graduating from high 
school. About three-quarters of them remain in school", however, until 
they receive thd high school diploma at the end of grade 12. One reason 
for this is the flexibility of the American senior high school both in 
academic and vocational dimensions. In a growing, number of schools, 
academically gifted pupils can take several- additional hours per "week of 
advanced science or mathematics during their last 2 years of high school. 
Most secondary schools offer some foreign language courses, most commonly 
.Spanish and French. 'Ifi many instances, pupils taking advanced courses may 
receive college or university credit. 

As the student moves into secondary school, more educational choices 
become available to meet individual needs and interests. Increasingly, 
the education program is beginning to experiment with utilization of the 
entire range of learning resources available in he total community j 
instead of limiting itself to the confines of textbooks and formal classes 
in the school building itself. In many communities learning is being, . 
enriched through a variety of work-study and work-experience opportunities 
t an& through ccmmunity volunteer and public service activities as part of a 
more broadly conceived integrated education program. 

Also, in an increasing number of schools, secondary students of both 
sexes who are interested in programs of vocational-technical education may 
choose from a wide selection of job-related courses. Moreover, many 
schools provide the opportunity for school-coordinated work- study pro- 
grams. Pupils ^enrolled in these programs spend part of the day in school 
and part of the day on a job. It is possible in a growing number of 
school districts to complete high school graduation requirements ir^ 
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accelerated programs of study and thus graduate 1 or even 2 semesters 
early. Pupils who leave school before earning their high school diploma 
may work toward it at little or no financial cost in evening programs* 
Various types of sumner study and enrichment programs are also available 

at ail levels of education* 

Private Elementary and Secondary Education 

Private education at the elementary and secondary levels is similar to 
public education in structure* The vast majority of private schools are 
coeducational and range from those designed to serve handicapped children 
to inner-city religious schools and to college preparatory boarding 
schools. 

In 1980-8 1, students in private schools represented about 10,8 
percent of the Nation's children in elementary and secondary | schools. 
Approximately 5 million students were enrolled in .20,000 private" schools. 
Over one-half of these students were located in the seven States with the 
highest numbers of private school students. Listed in order of enroll- 
ment, these were , New York, California, Ohio, Michigan, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Illinois. Generally, private school enrollments 
stabilized in the late 1980's after a. decade of falling enrollments. 

The majority of private elementary and -secondary' school students are 
enrolled in Roman Catholic schools— 63.2 percent. Non-affiliated schools 
account for about 16 percent of private school enrollment, while the 
remaining 20 percent are enrolled in other religiously affiliated schools. 
Also, Raman Catholic schools account for the majority of private schools— 
50.1 percent, while non-affiliated schools account for 2Grt percent, and 
other religiously affilated schools, 29 percent. The number of fundamen- 
talist/evangelical Christian schools has increased significantly during 
the last few years. While the 'Federal Government has not gathered any 
statistics bn their enrollments,^, it appears that these schools are growing 
in number and size in every region of the country, with a particular 
concentration in the south and far west. 

Legislation affecting private education and issues concerning it are 
discussed in part II, in chapters 1 and 2, respectively. 

Vocational Education 

Enrollment in vocational education at all levels totaled a record 
16,862,000 in fiscal year 1981 (the most recent year for which data 
are available through the Vocational Education D^ta System of the National 
Center for Education Statistics). This represents a 2.5 percent increase 
over enrollment levels for fiscal year 1980. Approximately 51 percent of 
these students were female. * • 

Vocational education also showed" significant increases in the numbers 
of persons served in 1980-81 who were handicapped^ disadvantaged, or had 
limited proficiency in the English language. ■ Enrollment of men and women 
in programs that have not been traditional for Cfcheir respective sexes 
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(e.g., males enrolled in consumer and homanaking education, or females 
enrolled in agriculture) also showed some gains. Vocational education 
continued to serve other special population groups such, as homemakers, 

Indians f the incarcerated f and students in the Appalachian region „ 

The Department of Education 5 s vocational education unit reported that 
total expenditures for vocational education increased from $2.7 billion in 
1972 to $7.2 billion in fiscal year 1981 and that Federal expenditures 
represented 9.9 percent of total expenditures for vocational education. 

Progres s 

General education, in the earlier grades, is the foundation for both 
vocational and general education. in secondary and postsepondary institu- 
tions. General education at the secondary level provides the basic 
skills and academic preparation required for postsecondary study. Voca- 
tional education, on the other hand, begins at the secondary level and 
continues into the 2-year postsecondary level. \ 

Vocational education, through its many programs, serv ices i and 
activities, trains the Nation's youth for work while enphasizipg eoual 
access to training opportunities for males and females, the disadvantaged, 
the handicapped, and ipersons with limited-English-language proficiency. 
Vocational education also retrains and upgrades adult workers to keep them 
abreast of the changing needs ,in business and industry f and continues to 
contribute to achieving national goals of productivity and economic 
development. ^ 

The major goal of vocational education programs is to Increase the 
student's knowledge and skills about a specific job or occupational field. 
Vocational education offers more than 400 instructional programs at the 
.secondary, postsecondary, or adult levels to increase a person's potential 
for employment or upgrade a person's skill in a current job. These 
programs are usually grouped under vocational education's seven tradi- 
tional occupational headings: Agriculture, marketing and distribution, 
health occupations, occupational home economics, business and office 
occupations, technical education, and trade and industrial education. 

Certain programs logically continue from the secondary to the post- 
secondary level. These include office occv^ations, distributiv N e 
education, health occupations, -and other nontechnical programs*'* Technical 
education^ bepSuse of the academic foundation required at the secondary 
level, usually bbgins with postsecondary schooling. However, several 
special purpose £^gh schools and large jvocational/technical, schools offer 
technical programs at the secondary level. Generally, a 2-y^ar post- 
secondary program is required for minimal competency in any of the 
physical sciences. A student may choose to terminate his or her technical 
edubation at this point if the postsecondary program permits, and transfer 
credits to and continue study at a 4-year college of university. Thus, a 
local progression between the subprofessional and title professional 
technical occupations exists among institutions ^€hat offer technical 
programs. 



Institutions offering vocational education provide not only benefits 
to students r but a wide range of special services to tl.-ir :c:vniuni tie^ 
One of these services is cp.stc.ai:>:^^ ; - r. : niok-^tart c':a?n ; 'i 1 '«:■•'' i.Tmr; f:c 
individual firms as part of planned econc.vdc develops .rar .vty St* ... 

and Puerto Rico have established such programs with a to; 1 \noing of 
$28.8 million, of which 72 percent was State an?7« 3.ocal fur. Luring 
1381-82, an estimated 110,000 persons were trained in this : pe of program 
alone. 

Impact 

A very large percentage of vocational education graduates hav„. been 
able to obtain employment. Furthermore, studies indicate that secondary 
vocational education can make a significant, if limited, contribution to 
improving productivity and reducing income inequality. Persons who take 
more concentrated amounts of vocational education (usually three credits 
or more) are more likely to be in the labor force for a full year t an 
those who take only limited amounts (usually less than three credits).. 
Males who take more concentrated amounts of vocational education annually 
earn $1,000 to $2,000 more than those who do note This income advantage is 
partly due to postsecondary educational involvement cf nonvocational 
graduates, but the advantages over students with no vocational credits 
Still persist when this factor is ruled out, even if they are somewhat 
less. "White females concentrating in vocational education reportedly have 
substantial earning advantages over other women. 

Enrollment in vocational education does not seem to limit additional 
educational pursuits, t as alL types of students participate in all types of 
postsecondary education programs. Some researchers have also concluded 
that vocatiqnal education has same influence in preventing school drop- 
outs. However, although increased exposure to vocational education 
programs adds to a school's ability to retain students, it is apparently 
not ^enough to retain those youth who are highly alienated from formal 
schooling. 

In summary, vocational education continues to contribute to a consis- 
tent flow of skilled, entry- level workers from its regular secondary and 
postsecondary programs and to provide specialized training and retraining 
for adults. In other words, it is intended. to simultaneously meet the 
needs of students, employers, and communities. 

Higher Education 

Types of Institutions 

Generally speaking, there are three main kinds of degree-granting 
higher education institutions in tl^e United States: .The 2-year community 
o'r junior college, the 4-year undergraduate college, and the' university. 
The university normally includes undergraduate as well as graduate and 
professional education. Each .category has both public and private 
institutions < Two-year institutions offer terminal^ degrees (associate 
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degrees) for 2 years of study or preparation for moving into the last 2 
years or undergraduate study at 4-year colleges. Four-year institutions 

may offer undergraduate or graduate degrees and some have post-doctoral 

programs for c "vanced study — generally based upon an individualized study 
or research plan. 

A newly adopted classification of 4-year higher education institutions 
is based on total degrees awarded and the fields in which the degrees were 
awarded B It divides them into doctoral, comprehensive , general bac- 
calaureate, and specialized institutions. Doctoral institutions are 
characterized by a significant level of activity in and commitment to 
doctoral-level programs* Comprehensive institutions have a strong 
post-baccalaureate program, but do not engage in significant doctor- 
al-level education. General baccalaureate institutions focus primarily on 
undergraduate baccalaureate education. And the specialized category 
includes professional and specialized institutions. 

In academic year 1982-83, of the 3,280 higher education institutions 
inothe United States, 1,885 were 4-year colleges and universities. Of 
these, 167 were doctoral level, 408 were comprehensive, 727 were general 
baccalaureate, and 583 were specialized. There were 1,206 2-year 
colleges and 189 institutions that had not yet been classified. (In 
addition, sane 8,000 nonacademic postsecondary schools in both the public 
and private sectors were offering job training in a wide variety of 
occupations. Normally, these vocational schools do not grant academic 
degrees but offer certificates or diplomas of completion of training in a 
given trade or skill.) 

The many and diverse degree-granting institutions in the United States 
comprise a broad spectrum of academic traditions, philosophies, and goals. 
More than half (1.787)' are private institutions originally established by 
special interest groups for social^ educational, or religious purposes, 
but the public institutions contain approximately 78 percent of the total 
enrollment in postsecondary education. Coherence and unity are maintained 
among so many different institutions through the work of accrediting 
agencies and associations — voluntary bodies established by institutions, 
professions, or specialized fields to develop znd maintain standards. 
Federal and State governments also require certain standards as e condi- 
tion of financial assistance. Moreover, ^the professional integrity of the 
teaching staff and the demands of the economy for qualified graduates 
motivate most institutions to monitor carefully the quality of their 
institutional programs. 

Degrees 

The associate's degree . — The Associate of Arts (A. A.) or the Associ- 
ate of Science (A.S.) degree is usually earned at a community or junior 
college upon completion of 2 years of study. In many instances, it 
represents the same level of educational achievement as completion of the 
first 2 years of a 4-year college or university, and large numbers of 
students who have earned the associate's degree transfer to 4-year 
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institutions, other students, especially those who have completed 

programs of job-related training,, normally enter the work force a.<- 
r.i.'d- -.level technicians. 

The bachelor's degree .— The bachelor's degree normally requires 4 
years of academic study bayon! the high school diploma. In recent years, 
accelerated learning plans, credit by examination, or practical work 
experience, year-round study plans, and other innovations have enabled 
seme students to complete the program in less than 4 years,, 

The two most common bachelor's degrees are the Bachelor of Arts 
(B.A.) and the Bachelor of Science (B.S.). The former normally requires 
more courses in the arts and humanities whereas the latter usually places 
greater emphasis on the sciences. Other common bachelor's degrees include 
the B.Ed, (education), the B.F.A. (fine arts), the B.Mus. (Music), and the 
B.B.A. (business administration) . The B.Arch. (architecture) is often a 
5-year program. 

The B.D. (divinity) and the LL.B. (law) are professional degrees, 
usually of 3 years* duration, that in most institutions require a candi- 
date to have earned first a B.A. or a B.S. 

During 1981-82, a total of 952,998 bachelor's degrees of all types 
were conferred in the United States. 

The master's degree .— Master ' s degree programs vary considerably 
among the approximately 1,000 institutions that award them. The number of 
fields in which master's degrees are conferred is very large, but most are 
called Master of Arts (M.A.) or Master of Science (M.S.) degrees, cr are 
professional degrees such as Master of Nursing (M.Nurs.) or Master of 
Social Work (M.S.W.). Programs leading to the degree usually require 1 to 
2 years of advanced study in graduate- level courses and seminars. Fre- 
quently a thesis is required and/or a final oral or written examination. 
Requirements may differ not only among institutions but among disciplines 
within an institution as well. 

During 1981-82, a total of 295,546 master's degrees of all types were 
conferred in the United States. 

The docto r's degree .— The doctorate, usually the Doctor of Philosophy 
(Ph.D.), is normally considered the highest academic degree conferred in 
the United States. It attests to the ability of its holder to do original 
research of a high order. Since work at the doctoral level is highly 
individualized, the specific requirements may vary widely. In general, 
however, the degree requires a minimum of 2 years of course work beyond 
the master's degree level, success in a qualifying examination, profi- 
ciency in one or two foreign languages and/or in an equivalent research 
tool (such as statistics) that may be considered appropriate to a particu- 
lar field of specialization, and completion of a doctoral dissertation 
that is normally intended to represent an original contribution to 
knowledge . 
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During 1981-82 , a total of 32,707 doctorates of all types were 
conferred in the United States. 

F irst professional degrees. —In addition to the foregoing degrees in 
a wid~e range of academic fields, during 1981-82, a total of 72,032 first 
professional degrees were conferred in: Dentistry (D.D.S. or D.M.D.), lav; 
(LL.B or J.D.), medicine (M.D.) , theology (B.D. or M.Div., or Rabbi), 
veterinary medicine (D.ViM.) , podiatry (Pod.D. or D.P.) or pediatric 
medicine (D.P.M.), optometry (O.D„), osteopathy (D.O.), chiropractic 
medicine (D.C. or D.C.M.), and pharmacy (D.Phar.). The educational 
prerequisites and length of study required for these degrees vary with the 
field of study. For example, in medicine most students, after receiving a 
bachelor's degree, complete 4 yeajrs of medical studies before receiving 
the M.D. degree. Subsequently, they often enter into 3 years of residency 
training in a specialty. 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

State and local education authorities are responsible for determining 
and developing public school curriculum. This function is expressly 
prohibited to the Federal Government by statute. There is no national 
public curriculum at any level of education. In fact, the U.S. Congress 
carefully monitors Federal assistance for curriculum development to assnre 
that State and local control is maintained. However, the actions of t. 
Federal Government can have indirect influence on public school curriculum 
through research in the field (to be discussed in part II, chapter 4), and 
through leadership, as in the establishment of the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education to report on the status of education in the Nation 
and make reccxmiendations concerning it, and in the holding of a National 
Forum on Excellence in Education in December 1983. (Sane specific informa- 
tion about average curriculum content will, be given in part II, chapter 2, 
in the discussion of new policy/issue orientations.) 

Elementary and Secondary Curriculums 

States exercise their "responsibility for public school curriculums in 
four major ways: By establishing the requirements for students to earn 
high school diplomas within the ^State; by selecting the texts to be used 
in classrooms; by developing minimunv-competency tests; and by providing 
technical assistance. Most States specify, for example, that one or more 
social studieis courses be in American history or the history of their 
particular State. Local school districts may add curriculum requirements 
of their own, such as local history or sex education. 

State officials select textbooks and other curriculum materials for 
elanentary schools and secondary schools in about half of the States. 
Local school officials make the sele tions in the remainder. Whether the 
selection occurs at the State or local level, the State or local board of 
education usually delegates the responsibility to a textbook commission or 
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committee made up of professional educators and community representatives. 
Most commonly, textbook commissions approve several textbooks and materi- 
als for each course, and local authorities make selections from the list. 

The number of States with State adoption systems has been stable for 
many years . However, several States have modified their systems to 
increase the participation of local school authorities. Also, there is a 
trend toward including more materials on State lists. 

Much content selection and arrangement — in essence, curriculum 
development— is done by private publishing firms that pay educators and 
other specialists to prepare teaching materials. These firms then submit 
the finished products to the State and local textbook catmissions for 
approval. In sane school districts, teams of teachers and curriculum 
experts develop teaching materials in a wide variety of fields. Usually 
teachers may choose a program of study from these materials or frcm the 
variety of commercially published or, sometimes, university-prepared 
courses of study that have been approved by local or State school authori- 
ties. 

Minimum-competency testing is a fairly new means by which States may 
influence local curriculum. It originated in the midseventies. Some form 
of minimum-competency testing now exists in 38 States. Initially, States 
mandated that students meet a minimum standard of competency before 
receiving a high school diploma. Gradually, testing has been extended 
downward, so that now many States conduct minimum-competency testing at 
two or three checkpoints in schooling to identify students not progressing 
satisfactorily and to give them remedial help. Reading, writing, and 
mathematics are the three subjects most commonly targeted for minimum-com- 
petency testing, typically in grades 3 or 4, 6, 8 or 9, and 11 or 12. 

Technical assistance, the fourth way that States influence local 
curriculum, is delivered primarily by State curriculum specialists in the 
various fields (e.g., science and home economics) . Among other activi- 
ties, .they work with local district personnel irfcividually, conduct 
regional and statewide workshops, and organize the development of State 
curriculum guides (suggested, not mandatory) . 

Despite the decentralized nature of American education, a certain 
pragmatic standardization of curriculum exists. First, the textij jok is 
probably the greatest determiner of curriculum, and many textbook publish- 
ers have successfully achieved very large markets among the schools. 

Second, college and university entrance requirements strongly affect 
curriculum decisions at the secondary school level; local school authori- 
ties want their graduates to be readily admitted to higher education 
institutions. (Textbook development is discussed in part II, chapter 3.) 
In some cases a high school's curriculum may be wholly or largely college 
preparatory, even though the college-bound population may be only about 50 
or 60 percent of the high school's student body. 
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Third, national achievement and aptitude tests developed by private, 
nonprofit organizations influence secondary school curriculums, and, to 
some extent, elementary school curriculums. The national norms on these 
tests tend to be seen as norms for achievement locally and, consciously or 
unconsciously, teachers may begin to teach solely in preparation for the 
tests. The local norms for some upper socioeconomic communities are 
higher than the national norms. 

One influential testing program is the National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress (NAEP) , a periodic measurement of the skills, attitudes, 
and knowledge of representative samples of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds in 
reading, writing, mathematics, science, social studies, and other sub- 
jects. NAEP's impact on curriculum is more indirect than direct; it is 
felt primarily through the many State assessment programs independent of, 
but patterned after, NAEP. 

The two tests most widely used for college and university entrance are 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) and the American College Testing 
Program (ACT) ; The' SAT is a test of vocabulary and reasoning skills that 
is taken by about : ,5 million students each year. The ACT is similar to 
the SAT but covers social studies and the natural sciences in addition to 
math and English. About 200,000 students take that test each year. 

Posfsecondary Curriculums 

States do not have a direct influence on the curriculum in either 
private or public postsecondary academic institutions. Curriculum 
decisions are made most often within academic departments, and individual 
professors are responsible for the content of their courses. The institu- 
tions usually require that a student earn a given number of credits. Many 
also require a student to take a specified number and sequence of courses 
in a major field of study before conferring a degree. 

States can exercise considerable indirect control, however, over 
postsecondary academic institutions, both public and private, through 
their licensing authority. For example, through power delegated to 
professional licensing boards, States can require that professionals 
- such as teachers, doctors, attorneys, and engineers complete a minimum 
number of courses from a specified list of academic or professional 
subjects to qualify for a license to practice. 



TEACHER EDUCATION 

Preservice 

All preservice teacher education in the United States is at the 
higher education level. Both public and private universities have 
departments, schools, or colleges of education, as do those institutions 
that during the past few decades have developed from State normal (teach- 
ers^ schools into State colleges. In addition, a few institutions in the 
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United States specialize exclusively in preparing educators to teach 
special subjects such as music and art, or to give instruction to 

severely handicapped children. 

A recent survey by the U.S. Department of Education for the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education produced the following statistics. 

In 1982-83, of the 1,206 schools, colleges, or departments of 
education (SCDE's) offering elementary or secondary teacher-education 
programs, 11 percent were general baccalaureate institutions, and 8 
percent were specialized institutions. Approximately 108,000 bachelor's 
degrees in education were awarded in 1980-81. Over three- fourths of these 
were conferred by doctoral and comprehensive schools (31 and 47 percent, 
respectively) , while 18 percent were awarded by baccalaureate schools and 
3 percent by specialized schools. The average number of bachelor's 
degrees per institution ranged from 36 in general baccalaureate schools to 
264 in doctoral schools. 

Of the 1,206 institutions offering elementary or secondary teacher 
education, the majority of doctoral and comprehensive schools are publicly 
controlled (75 and 66 percent) , while most of the general baccalaureate 
and specialized schools are privately controlled (82 and 98 percent) 
Overall, 38 percent of the SCDE's are public institutions aftd 62 percent 
are private. In 1980-81, public institutions awarded 78 percent of the 
bachelor's degrees in education, while private institutions awarded 22 - 
percent. •-. 

In the 1975-76 academic year, 155,000 students received baccalaureate 
degrees m education. In 1980-81, the number had dropped to 108,000, a 
decrease of 30 percent. Doctoral, comprehensive, and baccalaureate 
institutions all experienced about the same percent decreases (30 to' 31 
percent) in baccalaureate degrees in education over this period, while 
specialized institutions averaged a 17-percent decrease. 

Candidates for teacher-education programs,- in most cases, must/ have' 
completed 1 or 2 years of general college undergraduate study. They are 
then accepted into teacher-education programs on the 'basis of their 
college academic records and personal interviews. 

The minimum requirement for teaching on the elementary and secondary 
level in any of the 50 States is now the bachelor's degree. 

While most teacher training occurs in 4-year programs, about 5 percent 
of SCDE s have 5-year programs, most of which are in California. In most 
elementary teacher programs, the core professional studies curriculum 
consists of an average of 45 percent theory and 55 percent methods. This 
pattern is reversed in secondary programs, which average 56 percent theory 
and 44 percent methods. Although the "ideal" proportion of theory and 
methods in professional studies has been a subject for debate, some 
respondents argued that this question imposed a false dichotomy. Accord- 
ing to them, theory and methods should be, and frequently are, fully 
integrated in all education courses. 
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Many States require that teachers acquire a graduate degree within 13 
years. Incentives to pursue further study, beyond what is required, 
include salary incranents and free tuition. 

All States require that the program of studies followed by future 
teachers include general education, specialization in a teaching field, 
and professional education courses. Recent data show that throughout the 
country teacher-preparation programs are built on a basic foundation or 
general "liberal arts" education in which the humanities, natural sci- 
ences, and social sciences are included. To this general education 
foundation and special study in a teaching specialty, ' pedagogical studies 
are added. Study in the clinical and pedagogical field comprises about 70 
percent of the preservice study for prospective elementary school teachers 
and about 20 percent for prospective secondary school teachers. All States 
now require that future teachers have full-time, student- teaching experi- 
ence in a public school classroom, under the supervision of an experienced 
teacher approved by the college or university teacher-education program in 
which the students are enrolled. 

They certification of teachers in certain subjects or at certain 
levels is regulated by an agency in each State. A certificate or license 
to teach is issued by each State once its requirements are fulfilled. 
There are several types of certificates issued, based on training and 
need: Permanent (regular), probationary, and temporary. The specific 
certification titles vary widely from State to State. 

Inservice 

Most school districts in the country encourage or assist elementary 
and secondary teachers in one way or another to continue their profes- 
sional growth. Professional development opportunities frequently 
available to teachers are formal courses and workshops. Those that 
attract the most participants tend to focus on problems that affect large 
numbers of teachers, such as instructing handicapped children in regular 
classes, meeting the needs of children from low- income families, and 
providing bilingual and multicultural education. • , 

Not only do higher education institutions provide these programs, but 
many large school districts and several smaller ones sponsor workshops 
using their own staff, with or without outside consultants. Many dis- 
tricts have established inservice training centers, which often include a 
reference library, an audiovisual center, workrooms for developing 
instructional -materials, and rooms for seminars or lectures. With 
increased frequency, the control of teacher centers, is being entrusted to 
the teachers themselves. 

Inservice opportunities also include visits to other schools, availa- 
bility of consultants for individual problans, and certain days (often 
called "inservice days") on which pupils are excused from school and 
teachers participate/in- special programs of instruction or enrichment. 

/ . \ 
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Many school districts encourage their teachers to participate' in 
in-service education in a variety of ways. They may (1) require a pre- 
scribed number ot r courses before a teaching contract; can be renewed; (2) 
subsidize tuition fees at the university; (3) increase the salary of 
teachers who earn higher: degrees, complete a given number of credit hour 
c participate in other approval inservice educational activities; (4) 
release teachers from classroom responsibilities and provide travel 
•xpenses to enable than to attend professional meetings; (5) approve 
sabbaticals; or (6) legitimatize released time during the day. 

Chapters 2 and 3 of part II discuss significant trends and issues i 
preservice and inservice education. 
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4. FINANCING 



In 1982, l:he Nation spent an estimated $215 billion, ok about 7 
percent of its gross national product on education, a slightly lower 
proportion than in the preceding years. Tn terms of current dollars, 
however, the Nation has substantially increased its expenditures for 
education in the course of the past 50 years, including the year 1982' 
(table 1) . 

I^unds for education come principally from taxes collected by the 
Federal, State, and local governments. In 1981-82, about $166 billion, or 
about 13.5- percent of total expenditures at the Federal, State, and local 
levels, went for education (table 2). 



ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Public elementary and secondary schools receive virtually all of 
their revenue from government sources. In 1980-81 their total revenue 
receipts amounted t, almost $106 billion. Historically, local government 
has been the main source of funds, but its role has-been shrinking and 
that of the State governments has been increasing. In 1978-79 revenue 
from the State governments exceeded those from local governments for the 
first time. The increased role of the States in financing public elemen- 
tary and secondary education was further underlined the following year, 
when the proportion of the funds provided by the Federal Government 
dropped from 9.8 to 9.3 percent (table 3). Although the Federal share of 
education costs remains fairly even from State to State, it varies 
considerably within States, being notably higher in major cities. 

During 1983--84, it is expected that about $141 billion will be spent 
on elementary and secondary education, of which $124.7 billion will be in 
public schools and $16.3 billion in private schools. 

Total per-pupil expenditures for public elementary and secondary 
education averaged $2,900 in 1981-82, almost $200 higher than in the 
preceding year (table 4). In terms of constant dollars, however, this 
meant very little change. Per-pupil expenditures in current dollars more 
than doubled between 1970-71 and 1980-81, with the increase amounting to 
about 23 percent in terms of constant dollars. It should also be noted 
that declining enrollments (leading to smaller classes) and increased 
program costs were primary factors in the rise of per capita student 
expenditures. Services to students with special needs, a steadily rising 
percentage of the school population, for example, averages 15.4 perent 
higher than for those who do not receive special services. 

The levels of current per-pupil expenditures varied greatly among the. 
States, from a high of $5,369 in Alaska in 1980 to a lew of $1,685 in 
Mississippi, with the level in most States ranging from $2,000 to ?3,000. 
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These differences are not just a result of varying levels of coiwiitment: to 
education but reflect: cost-of-living levels and the relative resource 
bases from which Slates can derive income. 



I1IGIIKK EDUCATION 

About one- third of the total funds for education flow to higher 
education institutions. In 1981-82, their current funds of revenues 
amounted to a total of $72 billion, about two-thirds of which went to 
public institutions, while the remaining third went to private institu- 
tions (table 5). This meant a tripling of the amounts that had been 
available to higher education institutions 10 years earlier. 

As they had done in public elementary and secondary education, State 
governments shouldered an increasingly large proportion of the burden of 
financial support of higher education, in part at least to take up the 
slack left by a decrease in the proportion of funds from Federal sources. 
In 1981-82, public institutions received 45.3 percent of their revenue 
from State governments, and only 11.4 percent from the Federal Government. 
Private institutions received only very- small amounts from State govern- 
ments, but they derived 16.9 percent of their total current fund revenues 
from the Federal Government, a higher proportion than the public institu- 
tions (table 5) . 

The proportion of the total revenues coming from tuition and fees paid by 
the students increased from 21 percent of the total current revenues of 
the institutions in 1970-71 to an average of only 21.9 percent in 1981-82. 

In private institutions, however, the average tuition and fees from 
students had risen much more sharply, constituting 37.6 percent of the 
total revenues in 1981-82 (table 5), as against 35.8 in 1970-71. 



FEDERAL AID 

In 1983, the. U.S. Department of Education spent $15.1- billion to help 
support and strengthen the Nation's schools. About half was spent on 
elementary and secondary education and half on higher education. In 
addition, almost every other Federal agency funded- some programs that 
direqtly or indirectly contributed money and services to schools. 

In terms of level of financial support and public visibility, the 
following continue to be among the major Federal programs, given here with 
summafcy descriptions and the approximate funding for than in fiscal year 
1983. 

o Education for the Disadvantaged : The primary program for the 
disadvantaged is generally referred to either as Title 1 or Chapter 1, the 
latter being its current name. (Explanation of the legislation to which 
the title and chapter belong is given in the section on New Federal 
Legislation, part II, chapter 1.) This program provides compensatory 
education services for about 5 million disadvantaged elementary and 
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secondary students. Since 1966, more than $42 billion lias been appropri- 
ated for this :tivit;y in order to assist disadvantaged children to 
acquire basic academic skills and thus enhance their opportunity to 
participate fully in society and to share equally in its benefits. 
(Further information about this program is given in part II, chapter 3„) 
Fiscal year 1983 funding was over $3 billion. 

o Education for t he Handicapped: This program provides special 
services for about 4 million handicapped children in elementary and 
secondary schools. It assists States to provide full educational opportu- 
nities to all handicapped children. The goal is to ensure that all 
handicapped children receive a free, appropriate public education designed 
to meet their unique educational needs. (Further information about this 
program is given in part II, chapter 3.) Fiscal year 1983 funding was over 
ol billion. 

° Vocational Education : This program provides supporting services to 
about" 17 million students. Funds are focused on activities directly 
rolated to local, State, and national economic development; on increasing 
existing vdcational education programs; on providing programs for the 
Urindicapped and disadvantaged; and on strengthening State leadership 
capacities in vocational education. (Further information about vocational 
education is given earlier in part I.) Fiscal year 1983 funding was over 
$700 million. 

o Block Grants for School Improvement : The block grant program is 
often referred to as Chapter 2, part of the Education and Consolidation 
and Improvement Act of 1981. This program provides aid to States to 
improve the quality of education for all children. It is focused on 
9eneral improvement in education rather than on narrow categorical activi- 
ties * while allowing local and State officials to set their own priorities 
among the categorical activities (e.g. , education of the gifted and 
talented, energy education). Chapter 2 assumes that the States and local 
school districts have the best understanding of the needs of their 
children and gives than the flexibility to use it in a way that will best 
serve local schools and students. (Further information about block grants 
is given in part II, chapters 1 and 3.) Fiscal year 1983 funding was about 
;-480 million. 

o School Assistance in Federally Affectfed Areas ; Known as "Impact 
Aid," this program assists school districts that are the most heavily 
burdened by the presence of Federal installations and activities. 
Payments are made to those districts that enroll students whose parents 
both live and work on Federal property and thus do not provide local tax 
revenues. Fiscal year 1983 funding was about $463 million. 

o Student Financial Assistance : These programs help students meet 
the cost of attending -postsecondary institutions through grants, low- 
interest loans, and work-study programs. Almost 80 percent of all * 
student aid is derived from these programs. (Recent amendments of student 
financial legislation are discussed in part II, chapter 1.) Fiscal year 
1983 funding was over $6.5 billion. 
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Other Federal, programs include ^lunation rosea rah and improvRnpnt 
(described in chapter 4 of part II); adult education; bilingual and 
minority language programs (described in part II , chapter 3); and aid to 
higher education, including a program to strengthen developing institu- 
tions programs. (It should be noted that the developing institutions 
program's funding for black colleges totaled $606 million in all kinds of 
Federal aid in 1983 r an increase of $42 million over 1982.) 
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U NKW FKDERAL EDUCATION LKGU NATION 



hACKCKOUMI) 

Tin: 1:0 1 o of the Federal Government in cducuLion in the United States 
has been somewhat limitod throughoutHhe Nation's history. As pointed out 
earlier in this report, education was r)ot included as a responsibility of 
the Federal Government by the writers/of the U.S. Constitution. At the 
time of the formation of the Nation, the function of providing formal 
txlueation was largely left to the family and the church. When it became 
obvious that neither the family nor the church could adequately respond to 
an expanding need for formal education programs, local governmental bodies 
began to take an active role in advocating, financing, and organizing 
schools. 

The local governmental supervision and control of schools was satis- 
factory for the early period of the Nation's history. However, it was 
soon recognized that education was a function of major importance to the 
people, and that the Nation could not afford to be without free public 
education. Considerable variation developed from place to place regarding 
the educational opportunity available to children. When this and similar 
disparities began to be widely recognized, State governments started to 
take an active role in standardizing schools, assisting local governments 
in financing schools, and in certifying teachers. Therefore, State con- 
stitutions as they were written and adopted generally described a more 
prominent role for State governments in their provisions of elementary and 
secondary education. These actions were all to be carried out in keeping 
with two important principles: (1) Education through secondary school 
graduation was to be financed by State and local government, and (2) 
education was to be as equitable as possible within the State. Therefore, 
education in the United States has developed historically and legally as a 
responsibility of State and local governments. The Federal Government did 
not become involved to any significant extent in financial support until 
the last 30 years. That support has never exceeded 10 percent of the 
Nation's expenditures for education. 

The current Executive Branch education policy, as articulated by the 
President and the Secretary of Education, is that the control and respon- 
sibility for maintaining and operating schools and colleges should 
continue to rest with State and local governments, that the federally 
appropriated money to support educatibn should not interfere with this 
principle, and that the Federal role should be one of limited financial 
support to segments of education that State and local governments have not 
fairly or adequately addressed. 

Prior to the Reagan Administration, more than 100 statutes had been 
enacted by the Congress to establish small financial aid programs for a 
given set of students or institutions. This Administration has been 
partially successful in persuading the Congress to change this policy by 
making its educational appropriations in more generalized blocks of 
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unanoial resources, thereby allowing State and local author i. ties It) 
oxpmrd t:tx^ federal i.y appropriated resources tor: jn-rvin whirl i ih<-y Hrl 
at- im|KM:t ant and essentia), to quality <xlu<?«il:iou. 



Till*; I ,KG LSI" AT ION 

The Reagan Administration began its legislative missions Lor education 
with considerable zeal. A proposal was made to the Congress to consoli- 
date a number of categorical grant-in-aid programs into an arrangement 
that required much less specificity of State and local agencies in 
expending the money. The Administration also requested a smaller appro- 
priation of funds for education from the Congress* These strategies were 
conceived in the policy context not only of a general reduction in Federal 
spending, but also of a diminished role for the Federal Government in 
education, articulated by Ronald Reagan when he campaigned for the 
presidency in 1980. 

Hie Congress was not completely responsive to the Administration's 
proposals to diminish the Federal Government's role in education. The 
President requested a $13.5 billion appropriation for education for 1981. 
In the final appropriations action, $14.8 billion was made available. 
Although the Administration's proposal for the consolidation and simpli- 
fication of education programs was not adopted, a substitute measure was 
adopted. This was the first of ^a number of legislative enactments 
affecting education on which the Reagan Administration had a definite 
impact. 

The Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981 

The Congress succeeded, through a budget limitation type of action 
technically known as reconciliation, in achieving major policy changes in 
the type of support for education. The Act that passed, the Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981 (Public Law 97-35), contained 
more realistic appropriations limitations for the many education programs 
than had been previously established in the authorizing legislation. More 
significantly, this enactment established a new trend in Federal education 
legislation. In the past, the Congress had responded to pressure and 
advocacy groups by enacting a large number of relatively small programs of 
specific financial assistance targeted to rather narrow aspects of 
education. It is generally agreed that the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act signaled the end of this trend and the beginning of a 
trend toward more generalized Federal financial aid to education. This new 
trend, generally referred to as a block grant trend, is advocated by the 
Executive Branch and has been widely applied not only to education but to 
other governmental functions. 

One major change in elementary-secondary grant-in-aid programs 
affected the large program which provides remedial (compensatory) educa- 
tion for the disadvantaged. This program provides slightly more than $3 
billion annually to elementary and secondary schools that enroll economi- 
cally or educationally disadvantaged students. The impetus of this new 
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Icgislati i was to make Lin:; program substantial I y less duuandiug on Slate 
and local agency adini ni :;t rnt ors in planning, rnrrying nut, and report'' j 
«ui the ('()iu|M»n:;,it.()i.y (xhK.Mli.on projects su| >poi:ted by (Ik sc hinds. Hcl.oie 
this Act passi>l, , ipprox imat< d y 'iO pages ol. si al.ul .01 y language ol pi o< •< -ss« -s 
and pi oeeduros w<'i:i' sp*'ci I. ied by tlie Congress l.o govern I he piogiam. Tin- 
< -onsol idat ion act reduced the statute to six pages. There wm:; much l ess 
Federal prosci: i pi: ion as Lo what; schools must do to qualify for funds. 
Fewer procedures were specified in tho now legislation. Technically the 
new program is rel:ei:red Lo as Chapter 1, lOclucut ion Consolidation and 
Improvement Act: — Financial Assistance To Moot Special Kducational Ne< ds ol' 
I )i sadvantaged Children. 

Tho .second major cliange in the elementary and secondary Federal, 
programs was the repeal of 29 program statutes, the majority of which 
created small demonstration- type curriculum development possibilities for 
local school systems. The aggregate annual appropriation Cor the 29 
individual programs was $525,485,000 in 1981. The fiscal year 1982 
f unding Tor i ho Chapter 2 Consol idated program war. $470,400,000. The 
Congress then wrote the legislation establishing the Chapter 2 Consoli- 
dated program, creating a block grant plan whereby the States could spend 
their respective allotments for any of the educational activities formerly 
authorized in the separate 29 education progreims. Each State was required 
to pass through 80 percent of its allotments to local education agencies. 
Therefore, this new program guaranteed each of the approximately 16,000 
local school systems in the Nation some federally appropriated education 
improvanent money. It also represented the most generalized Federal 
grant-in-aid program of recent times. The Reagan Administration and its 
emphasis on removing the Federal Government from regulating and control- 
ling the affairs of local governments was definitely impacting education 
and the role of the Federal Government therein. Further discussion of 
the Chapter 2 program may be found in chapter 3 of this part. 

Student Financial Aid Amendments 1981-82 

The Congress passed and the President signed into law two enactments 
that adjusted the Federal funds appropriated to assist college students in 
meeting the cost of attendance at postsecondary institutions. For more 
than a decade the Federal Government has been annually appropriating 
substantial sums of money for students who need financial help to attend 
college. Federal assistance is available in the form of grants and 
low- interest loans and in work-study programs. Between 1978 and 1981 any 
student, regardless of family income, could acquire a low-interest loan of 
up to $2,500 per academic year to attend undergraduate college. Public Law 
97-35 required college students from families with a gross annual income 
of more than $30,000 to demonstrate an actual financial need to qualify 
for a loan to attend college. Certain other changes affecting the interest 
rates charged on student loans were also made by Public Law 97-35. 

On October 13, 1982, the President also signed into law a bill 
establishing new policies on the calculation of the amount needy college 
students might receive in the form of a grant from the Federal Government. 
The name given to such grants is "Pell grant" in honor of Senator Pell 
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from Rhode Island whose leadership was significant in designing and in 
enacting the program. The aforementioned law established $1,800 as the 
maximum Pell Grant for the 1983-94 school year or 50 percent of the cost 
of attending a higher education institution, whichever is the smaller. 
Certain other changes were made in the methodology used to calculate the 
amount a family should contribute (depending upon its financial resources) 
for the college education a child before obtaining Federal financial 
aicL 

The 190^. propriation hoc 



The annual appropriation act for 1984 (Public Lav; 98-129) , signed by 
the President on October 13, 1983, made $15,422 billion available to 
education* This represents the largest appropriation ever made by the 
Congress of funds for education., Approximately $608 billion of the total 
goes to elementary- secondary education and $7.4 billion to postsecor clary 0 
Of the $7 0 4 billion for postsecondary education- slightly more tl:an $6 
billion is for student financial aid* 

The Education Consolidation and Improvement Act Amendments . 

On December 8, 1983, President Reagan signed into lav? an act (Public 
Law 98-211) that established minor changes in the Education Consolidation 
and Improvement Act discussed previously. These amendments clarified some 
portions of the original law by defining certain classes of students to 
whan services will be provided under the education for the disadvantaged 
program. The role of parents was defined more precisely and the relation- 
ship of the Federal program to State and local programs was made, more 
exploit. Minor changes in other programs were also addressed in this 
act. It is important to note, however, that the adoption of 'this legisla- 
tion did not alter the important trend established in 1981 of adjusting 
Federal grant-in-aid education policy toward a more general approach 
affording State and local agencies more flexibility in expending federally 
appropriated funds. , 

The Education of the Handicapped Act Amendments 

On December 2,SL983, the President signed a law that added amendments 
to the Education of the JHandicapped Act. These amendments (Public Law 
98-199) do not alter the major Federal subvention for education of 
handicapped children in an^ way. The Federal Government continues to 
provide more than $1. billion annually to States for* the education of 
handicapped children. It also continues to guarantee to all handicapped 
youth a right to equal educational opportunity. This 1983 law extended 
those portions of the Handicapped Act that establish programs dealing with 
research, developmental, and personnel training needs that supplement the 
larger amount of money sent to the States for educational services for 
harxSicappecrchildren. One new demonstration program for giving handi- 
capped students in secondary Schools transitional types of services was 
created. The law also provided a new method of assuring that handicanped 
students : .n private schools receive a fair share of the benefits of i ae 
Federal aid for handicapped children. 
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The Vocational Rehabilitation Act Amendments 



On February 22, 1984 f President Reagan signed Public Law 98-221, 
extending the Vocational Rehabilitation Act for 3 years. This legislation 
provides funds for the rehabilitation of adult handicapped individuals. 
The last annual appropriation for this act was $1.1 billion. This act 
also makes minor adjustments in the discretionary program portion of the 
basic Rehabilitation Act. The discretionary programs are those which 
provide research and demonstration data on the national level as to how 
the problems and needs of adult handicapped parsons can best be met. " 

Other Education Enactments of the 98th Con gress 

Other relatively small educational, measures were enacted by thG 98th 
Congress. For several years there has been a higher education assistance 
program for developing colleges. This program was amended last year by 
Public Law 98-95 to allow developing colleges who qualify to receive 
Federal funds to develop a long-term endowment program as a source of 
financial support. 

Other legislation (Public Law 98-167) was enacted that (1) added 
penalties for defaulters who refuse to pay back the student loans they 
received to attend college, (2) required draft-eligible college students 
to provide proof of their draft registration status prior to receiving 
student financial aid, and (3) provided for minor financial reconstruction 
of the mix of government and private capital buttressing the student loan 
programs (Public Law 98-79). 



A FORWARD GLANCE 

During 1984 , the Congress is primarily concerned with the extension of 
several grant-in-aid programs that have been in force over the past years. 
The reauthorization and modification of the Vocational Education Act will 
likely be completed. Other programs that will probably be reauthorized 
are Indian education, portions of the higher education. act , the Impact Aid 
program, the Bilingual Education Act, the Adult Education Act, and 
possibly a few others. In summary, it seems likely that the consolidation 
and simplification of Federal policy for grant-in-aid assistance to 
education by the Reagan Administration has had a definite impact on the 
Nation. The trend toward consolidation and simplification of Federal 
education activity will probably be present for several years. 
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2. NEW POLICY/ISSUE ORIENTATIONS 



The last 3 years in U.S. education have been marked by a very high 
degree of discussion, controversy , and ferment, all of which bode very 
v/ell for a renewed dedication to educational improvement and to putting 

into effect in individual States and communities some of the initiatives 
on which there is consensus within those States and communities* This 
chapter deals only with the most discussed policies and issues out of a 
much larger number D It describes only the recoircnendations, ideas, and 
arguments being put forward, not what is being done in the schools to put 
seme of these recommendations into practice, which will be the subject of 
the next chapter , on trends. 



THE MANY STUDIES OF UoS. EDUCATION 

The year 1983 will stand out in U.S. education history as the time 
when public concern for U.S. education reached a sufficient height to 
substantially affect U.S. schools, particularly at the elementary and 
secondary levels. During or very close to this year, at least nine major 
studies of U.S. education were produced, and the number is considered 
higher by seme. Many other studies were also produced, some of which were 
less comprehensive, had smaller data bases, and/or more narrow sponsorship 
than those here termed "major." They were none the less important, not 
only in themselves, but also in their indication that concern was wide- 
spread in the Nation and in their active involvement of a great number of 
citizens in the discussion of what should be done about U.S. education. 
The major studies are listed in part III. Their sponsorship, membership, 
data base, time frame, and date of release are shown in an accompanying 
table. 

While the quality of the 1983 studies was high, they were unique 
primarily in their quantity. Many of their general findings arid similar 
recommendations had been published before, most notably in a 1958 report 
entitled , The Pursuit of Excellence ; Education and the Future of America, 
published by the Rockefeller Brothers Fund's America at Mid-Century panel. 
Several analyses and comparisons of some of the 1983 studies are listed 
among the documentary references in part III. While the studies covered 
all education levels and many areas (according to one analysis: school 
organization and management, curriculum, students and learning, quality 
and equality, teachers and teaching, postsecondary education, leadership 
in relation to the local, State, and Federal roles as well as business and 
industry, and research) , this report will discuss only those issues, 
primarily at the elementary and secondary levels, that seem to have drawn-' 
widespread attention among educators, the press, and the general public. 
It will also discuss major issues that, although dealt with by some of the 
studies, perhaps owe their present importance more to the initiative of 
the President and the . Secretary of Education than to the studies them- 
selves . 
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EMPHASIS ON MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 
IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

The public is concerned about the inadequacy of mathematics snd 
science education in the schools, as evidenced by the diminished require- 
ments and actual practice throughout the Nation's schools , as well as by 
the decline in standardized test scores in those subjectSo The UoSc 
Department of Education's National Center for Education Statistics reports 
that the national mean graduation requirement in mathematics is 1.7 years 
of secondary study and in science, 1.6 years. As for the number of .years 
actually taken, the High Scho ol and Be yorid study showed that the average 
number of years of math taken in private high schools is scmswha': higher , 
2c 4, and in public high schools , 2 0 Q 0 In science the figures are 2 o 0 and 
U7 for private and public, respectively. Furthermore, the Department's 
National Institute of Education issued a study suggesting that not only 
have most enrollments in mathematics and science declined, but course 
content has been diluted . 

The decline in test scores is illustrated by the fact that the 
average mathematics scores in the Scholastic Aptitude Tests (SAT's) fell 
almost 40 points from 1963 to 1980. These facts stand in strange contrast 
to the findings by the National Assessment of Educational Progress that 
almost half of the 9-year-olds sampled listed mathematics as their 
favorite subject. 

Concerned about the Nation's future ability to compete with the rest 
of the world in technology if U.S. education did not improve, the studies 
of mathematics and science education point to an insufficient number of 
properly trained teachers in those subjects as a primary cause of the 
problem, over the last decade, there has been a steep decline in the 
number of teachers prepared to teach secondary school mathematics and 
science . A 1982 report by the National Science Foundation stated that 44 
States had either a shortage or a critical shortage of chemistry and 
mathematics teachers, and 45 States had a shortage of physics teachers. 
Most sources believe that one reason for the shortage is that experienced 
teachers in these subjects are leaving, . often for higher paying jobs in 
business and industry. These vacated teaching positions are often being 
filled by teachers not certified as mathematics or science teachers or 
else the positions are being left vacant. Other reasons given are that 
fewer postsecondary students are receiving degrees in these subject areas, 
that math and science teachers who major in education receive fewer hours 
of college instruction than do math and science majors, and that, once 
teaching, many teachers fail to keep current in their fields. 

Many solutions have been proposed. A Nation at Risk recommended that 
State and local high school graduation requirements include 3 years of 
mathematics and 3 years of science. The recommendation list of the 
National Science Board Commission on Precollege Education in Mathematics, 
Science and Technology describes a strategy of: 
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"(1) building a strong and lasting national coinnitment to quality 
mathematics , science and technology' education for all students; 

(2) providing earlier and increased exposure to these fields; 

(3) providing a system for measuring student achievement and 
participation; (4) retraining current teachers, retaining excel- 
lent teachers and attracting new teachers of the highest quality 
and ths strongest commitment; (5) improving the quality and use- 
fulness of the courses that are taught; (6) establishing exem- 
plary prog rams— landmarks of excellence™ in every community to 
foster a new standard of academic excellence; (7) utilizing all 
available resources, including the new information technologies 
and informal education; and (8) establishing a procedure to de- 
termine the costs of required improvements and how to pay for 



The Carr-sgie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching suggest, 
school districts— 

o "establish a lectureship program to permit highly qualified 

professionals to teac^i on a part-time basis . . . 

/ 

o "look to recently retired college professors and business 
and industry personnel for persons who, with brief orienta- 
tion, could teach part time in high-demand subjects • . « 

o Venter into partnerships with business and industry to form 
joint appointments .... One manber of the team might teacl 
in school for a year or two while the other works at a non- 
school job . . 



The call is both for higher standards throughout each educational 
level and also' for additional course requirements for graduation from J 
secondary school. The higher standards usually include grading that truly \ 
reflects academic achievement; higher admission requirements to post- 
secondary education; frequent administering of standardized achievement 
tests and their use diagnostically; upgrading of textbooks and other 
learning tools to make them more rigorous; and assuring that new instruc- 
tional materials reflect the results of education research, technology, 
and scholarship. 

A Nation at Risk proposes that States and local secondary schools not 
only increase their mathematics and science requirements to 3 years of 
each, but also that the requirements include 4 years of English, 3 years 
of social studies, and one-half year of computer science, with a strong 
recamiendation that those students intending to enter college take 2 years 
of a foreign language. Although not all the studies of U.S. education 



Federal legislation has been proposed that would as 
retraining teachers to becane math and science teachers. 




INCREASED STANDARDS AND GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 
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agree op these requirements, most do see a core curriculum of sane sort as 
important and a need to eliminate extraneous, nonessential courses. 

Recent studies show that average credits in core curriculum subjects 
ranged from 3.6 units in grade 9 to 2,6 units in grade 12. Only 2 percent 
of 1982 graduates had fulfilled all of the Commission's suggested require- 
ments for a diploma,, Only in English and social studies did a majority of 

students take the recommended number of courses. In grade 12, students of 
Asian background typically earned 15 credits in basic subjects, whites 
earned 13, and black and Hispanic students,- 12. Students in New England 
ana th middle Atlantic States earned an average of 3 more credits than 
those ii'rom other regions of the United States; and students in private 
high schools earned an average of 3 more credits than their counterparts 
in public schools, 

Related to the recommendations for stiffer standards and more basic 
required courses are the proposals to lengthen the school day and to 
increase the number of days in the school year. Comparisons with the 
school day and year of other industrial countries are used to support such 
proposals. 



IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

If there is one focal point for the movement to achieve educational 
excellence in the United States, it is the conviction that there can be no 
quality education without quality teaching and thus that something must be 
done to improve the quality of teaching in the schools. A host of ideas 
on how quality teaching may be achieved has been put forward, with very 
little agreement among the proponents, particularly in details, except on 
the need to increase the base salary of all teachers. 

Compensation is often linked in recommendations with the quality of a 
teacher's performance and establishment of a career la<3der, pay being 
linked to differentiated teaching responsibilities (such as aiding 
inexperienced teachers) and/or performance. The aim is to allow an able 
and experienced teacher to increase his or her salary without having to 
leave teaching to do so; i.e., entering administration or other fields 
outside teaching. Such a system of career incentives would involve 
evaluation that would Include clear criteria and peer review. Another 
suggestion is to extend the employment year to 11 months, thereby provid- 
ing both opportunity for higher compensation and also time for curriculum 
and professional development. Increased compensation is often given as 
one way to improve teachers' status and thus attract more able people to 
the profession. 

Proposals to improve teacher preservice training and the quality of 
the teaching profession emphasize raising standards at teacher-education 
colleges, universities, and departments, lengthening teacher-education 
programs, increasing the ratio of time spent learning subject matter to 
time spent learning how to teach, and drafting a code of ethics for the 

l ■ 
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teaching profession. Several studies also proposed some form of financial 
incentive. to attract the most able students to enroll in teacher-education 
schools and remain in the profession. 

Another approach to getting more end better teachers soon, which is 
recommended by several studies, was adopted by the Council of Chief State 

School Officers at their December 1983 meeting. The approach is to modify 
State certification laws and regulations so that they no longer require 
prospective teachers to take undergraduate education courses . The basic 
idea is that the profession will then be able to attract able candidates 
who do not want to teach full time or who have attended colleges that do 
not offer teacher-education programs. 

Another major area of recommendations for improving teaching is 
amelioration of teachers 8 working jonditions. These include providing 
more time for preparation, limiting nonacademic duties and distractions, 
restricting the classload, and supporting classroom teachers with school 
policies that vould lessen the problems of discipline. Polls show that 
the lack of discipline in the schools is the number one education concern 
of most U.S. citizens. Although sane aspects of the problem are improv- 
ing, the President brought it to the forefront of the education discussion 
early in 1984, making several practical suggestions for improving school 
discipline that will be discussed in chapter 3 of this part, in the 
sectipn on Federal initiatives. 



INCREASED LEADERSHIP AND SUPPORT 
FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

While opinions vary concerning what level of government or other 
group should provide how much leadership and how much support for which 
activity, the consensus is that all parts of U.S. society concerned with x~ 
education— the Federal Government, the State governments, local school 
districts, school superintendents and principals, teachers, parents, and 
business and industries — should contribute in sane manner to an all-out 
national effort to improve U.S. education at the elementary and secondary 
levels . 

Considerable agreement also exists that school improvement must begin 
at the school level. That the school principal must provide strong and 
effective leadership is frequently emphasized. School districts are urged 
to set high standards for promotion and to support rigorous enforcement of 
both academic and behavioral standards by principals. States are looked to 
for defining goals and offering Moral and financial assistance to school 
districts. The Federal role in education is widely discussed, with 
general agreement only that it includes identifying and promoting the^ 
national interest in education, funding key student groups, doing educa T 
tion research, and collecting education data, statistics, and other -.A 
information. Opinions differ, however, as to what is an appropriate j 
amount of Federal funding for the key student groups, how many of the n6w 




initiatitves being considered should receive Federal funding, and how much 
they should receive. In short, the source of funding to turn recommenda- 
tions into reality is heavily debated. 

Cooperation and interaction with colleges and universities and with 
business and industry are recommended in many forms, It is suggested, for 

example, that liberal arts colleges and academic departments should assums 
a greater role in teacher education and that colleges and universities 
should challenge secondary students with stiffer entrance requirements in 
higher mathematics and science. Both businesses and colleges and univer- 
sities are invited to establish partnerships with local schools, their 
staff serving as occasional resources to these schools* 



SUPPORT FOR TOE CHOICE OF PRIVATE EDUCATION 

An issue that has been debated v in the Congress and argued before the 
courts during the past 3 years is the amount of support that may be and 
should be provided to the private sector in education. The Administration 
supports providing the equitable and comparable benefits to private school 
students and teachers that are required by law. The Education and 
Consolidation and Improvement Act (BCIA) of 1981 continued the require- 
ment that the local school districts provide comparable services to 
eligible students in private schools. 

The Administration has als6 supported proposed legislation that would 
provide new types of assistance to parents of private school students, 
notably in the tuition tax credit proposal and the education voucher 
program. The tuition tax credit proposal would create a Federal income 
tax credit to cover a portion of the cost of private elementary and 
secondary school tuition, with the credit deducted directly from the 
amount the taxpayer would otherwise owe. The credit would be phased in 
over a 3-year period and limited to a maximum of $300. Those who favor 
this proposal point out that the credit would help parents exercise sane 
choice between public and private school^, that this increased choice 
would promote healthy competition between public and private schools, and x 
that the credit would partially alleviate the inequity of the U.S. 
education financing system, which requires private school parents to pay 
local taxes to support public schools while also paying private school 
tuition. 

The educational voucher program would provide greater access to 
private schools for low- income students by giving a voucher to the parents 
of any child eligible for Chapter 1 (compensatory education) funds in a ^' 
local school district that chooses to establish a voucher system. The 
parents could use this voucher by enrolling their child in a private 
school or in a particular, public school that offers an instructional 
program suited to the child's needs. Several States are also considering 
parental aid programs similar to the Federal tuition tax proposal and the 
education voucher program. 
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Another issue /concerning private schools has steamed from the 
increase of fundamentalist/evangelical Christian schools. Many of the 
educators in these schools believe that th\ State has no legitimate right 
to interfere with theVission of their schools, while several States have 
argued that these schools should be forced to comply with relatively 
stringent operative regulations , including teacher certification and State 
approval « 

A clear role has yet to be defined for private schools in the current 
national efforts to improve the quality of education for this Nations' 
children « 
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3. TRENDS 



The previous chapter dealt with sane of the major recommendations put 
forward by the host of studies of U.S. education, by the Administration, 

and by individual educators. This chapter , dealing with trends , will give 
facts and figures concerning what actually is and has been happening 
during the last 3 years, both as a response to the recommendations 
discussed in the last chapter and also in areas where, although there may 
have been less sound and fury, there was nevertheless significant develop- 
ment. 



STATISTICAL INDICATIONS 

Tne level of educational attainment is continuing to rise, particu- 
larly among the younger population. More than 3 out of 5 of those 
graduating from high school in 1980 continued their education in post- 
secondary institutions, mostly in 4-year colleges. As of 1982 almost 86 
percent of the 25- to 29-year-olds have completed at least 4 years of high 
school, and better than 1 out of 5 has gone on to complete 4 years of 
college or more. 

Public concern with the quality of education led to demands for more 
rigorous curriculum requirements in secondary schools, and there are some 
indications that the number of mathematics courses taken by high school 
students has already started increasing. 

Despite a decrease in the size of the college-age population, enroll- 
ment in higher education institutions continued to, rise, largely as a 
result of the enrollment of greater numbers of women above the age of 25. 

- Concurrently, the enrollment of young children in preprimary programs 
continued to grow, with the participation of the 3-year-old rising from 1 
out of 4 in 1979 to 1 out of 3 in 1982, at least in part due to the 
greater participation of- women in the labor force, and to a greater 
interest of parents in exposing their children to organized educational or 
developmental settings at an early age. 

In 1982, the Nation spent 7 percent of the gross national product on 
education, with the majority of funds continuing to come from governmental 
sources at various levels. While the Federal, State, and loc^l govern- 
ments increased ■ thej^_gontributions to the rising cost of public" 
elementary and secondary . 3 

percent in 1980-81. The' share provided by local governments has K;en 
dropping over the last 60. years and was surpassed by that of tlrr State 
governments for the first time in 1978-79. 
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Level of Educational Attainment 



The data on the number of years of schooling completed by the popula- 
tion reflect the steady progress of education over the lar;t several 
decades. During the last 30 years, the proportion of p:xro\y. ,?ck d ":5 and 
over having completed 4 or more years of high school doul: -.ed, reaciuny ; :hs 
71 percent mark, while the proportion with less than 5 ye^rs of elements- y 
education dropped from over 10 percent to about 3 percent. During the 
same period, the proportion of, persons with 4 or more years of college 
more than doubled, rising to almost 18 percent in 1982 (figure 2). 

Substantial progress was made in raising the levels of aV.fcaimient of 
male.? and females, whites, and minority groups „ 

Between 1970 and 1982, the proportion of persons aged 25 and over 
having completed 4 years of high school or more rose by about 17 percent- 
age points for males, 15 points" for females, 21 points fo^r blacks, 15 
points for whites, and 14 points for persons of Hispanic origin (table 6). 

The results of education delivered in more recent years are reflected 
more clearly in the data for a younger part of the population, the persons 
25 to 34 years of age. In this age group, high school completion has 
become the rule (86.3 percent), somewhat less than half of this group have 
had same college (45.2 percent), and close to one-fourth (23.8 percent) 
have completed at least 4 years of higher education (figure 3). 

The number of degrees earned by students at higher education ^institu- 
tions has been fairly stable in recent years (table 7), but changes 
occurred in the distribution among the fields of study between 1971 and 
1981. Bachelor's degrees in business and management increased by 77 
percent in the last 10 years, while those in education decre<^gd by more 
than 40 percent. Also during this period the award of first professional 
degrees increased by 65 percent, more than doubled in law, and increased 
by 71 percent in medicine. ^ . 

Structure of Education 

The only significant change in the structure and organization of 
education was the spread of middle schools, which almost doubled in 10 
years, reaching a total of about 6*Q00 in 1980-81. 

* •? 

Largely as a result of the shrinking of the school-age, population, the' 
number of public elementary and secondaiJy schools dropped from 90,540 in 
1970-71 to 85,888 in 1980-81, with the average enrollment size of elemen- 
tary schools decreasing from 408 to 378/ The average enrollment size of 
secondary schools spanning grades 10 to 12 also declined slightly, from 
1,177 to 1,123 in 1980-81. However, the number of teachers in "elementary 
and secondary schools remained fairly stable, a total of about 1.4 million 
elementary and about 1 million secondary school teachers (table 8) . The 
pupil-teacher ratio in public schools dropped from 22.3 in 1970 to 18.9 in 
1981 (table 9) . 
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The sustained growth in the number of higher education public institu- 
tions following World War II e^^A m 1981-32, The following year their 
number dropped slightly to a total of 1,433, The decrease was, however, 

more than made up for by private? institution?; which increased in number 

during the same v.-to: from * ~o 1,707 (table: 10), 

The growth of ips' * notional staff that had been particularly vigorous 
in the early seventh - slowed dovm in the early eighties, and decreases 
are projected for fcr-cs remainder of the eighties. In* 1582-83, higher 
education inst.i ': \. U <s employed an estimated 721,000 senior instructional 
staff, includ? j third (34c 5 percent) on a part-time basis, according 
l:o the Natior J ^nter for Education Statistics Survey of Employees in 
Institutions of Higher Education, In 1970 part-time staff had accounted 
only for ?: percent. More than one-fourth (27 percent) of the senior 
instructional staff teach at private' institutions. 

Enrollment 

The lower number of births in the United States in the midsixties and 
the seventies resulted in a steady decline in the number of children 
enrolled in elementary and secondary schools. Between 1970 and 1982 
enrollment in public schools dropped by over 6 million, or about 14 
percent, while enrollment in private schools decreased less markedly, by 
an estimated 5 percent. 

In 1982, a total of 39.6 million children were enrolled in public and 
5.1 million in private elementary and secondary schools. About 90 percent 
of tlpfe 13.9 million students in grade 9 to 12 were enrolled in public 

^qols, and the remaining 10 percent in private schools (table 11). The 
.t^3r of students enrolled in grades 9-12 in public and in private 
schools has been declining since 1975, when it peaked at 15.7 million 
(table 12) . Enrollments in the lower grades are projected to begin 
increasing in 1986, with the decline in the upper grades persisting until " 
the end of the decade. 

Deviating from this pattern, the participation of children in pre- 
primary programs continued to grow, rising from about 4.7 million in 1978 
to about 5.1 million in 1S82, and is projected to increase in the coming 
years in both public and private nursery schools and kindergartens. 
Nursery school enrollment was primarily in the private sector (about 
two-thirds) , while kindergarten enrollment was overwhelmingly in the 
public sector (about four-fifths) (table 13). 

In higher education enrollments reached a high of 12.4 million in 
1982, with the share of part-time students steadily increasing as more 
persons past traditional ages for college enrolled in institutions,, By 
1982, better than 2 out of every 5 college students were enrolled on a 
part-time basis (table 14). Between 1972 and 1981 the proportion of 
women 25 years or older increased from 11 percent to 20 percent of the 
total college enrollment (figure 4). 
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In 1982, a total of 6.2 million persons were enrolled in postsecondary 
institutions other than colleges and universities. The enrollments in 
Ihigher education are projected to decrease slightly through the late 
^eighties. 

A strong majority (63 parcent) of all high school students enroll in a 
postsecondary institution v;ithin less than 2 yoars after thsir graduation 
from high school. More than half of them enroll in 4-year colleges or 
universities, over one-third in 2-year colleges, and the remainder in 
vocational/technical institutions. The students 1 rate of continuation of 
their education beyond high school varies much more with their level of 
abi • 'ty, as measured by a cognitive performance test taken in their senior 
yea... than with their sex or racial/ethnic minority status. Slightly 
greater proportions of girls than boys continue their formal education 
beyond high school, 66 as compared with 59 percent. Students of high 
ability are more than twice as likely to enter postsecondary institutions 
than those of low ability, and about three times as likely to enroll in 
4-year colleges (table 15) . 

Foreign Students 

Students are coning from foreign countries to the United States in 
increasing numbers to enroll in higher education institutions , primarily 
universities or 4-year institutions. Over the past 8 years their enroll- 
ment increased by over 50 percent, rising from 218,000 in 1976 to 331,000 
in 1982 (table 16). During that year over one-third of the foreign 
students attended private institutions. 

Foreign students working toward a first professional degree (e.g., in 
medicine or dentistry) enrolled exclusively at universities or 4-year 
institutions. Engineering and business are selected by foreign students 
far more often than any of the other fields of study. 

.i \ 

Language Minorities 

As has happened in the past, U.S. schools are faced with the task of 
improving the English- language skills of large numbers of persons (both 
foreign-born and born in the United States) , particularly young children, 
in order to enable them to participate successfully in regular classes. 

The number of persons with limited proficiency in the English 
language increased during the last decade, when substantial numbers of 
intnigrants came into the United States, largely from non-English-speaking 
countries. About 4 out of every 5 immigrants in recent years have come 
from Latin America or Asia, according to the Annual Reports of the U.S. 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

Between 1970 and 1980 the number of persons in the United States who 
had been born in Latin American countries increased by about 2.6 million, 
and the number of such persons born in Asia by 1.7 million. The rise in 
the number of the foreign born was most marked among the population under 
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25 years of age. The number of foreign-born children of school age more 
than doubled, increasing by about 1 million in the course of the decade 
(table 17) . 

AlraoFt 10 percent of children between the age5.; of 5 and .1.7 f or rbout 
j L5 million, are living in households in which English is not: th;2 only 
language spoken. This number includes 650,000 children in households in 
which English is not spoken at all. About 86 percent of these children 
were reported by households in the 1980 decennial Census as speaking 
English "not well" or "not at all." The answers from Spanish- speaking 
households were somewhat less favorable with only 84 percent of children 
reported as speaking English well. Efforts are underway to measure more 
accurately the extent to which both native and immigrant children of 
foreign language background are of limited English proficiency and require 
remediation in school. (Education for persons with limited proficiency in 
the English language is discussed later in this chapter, in the section on 
education for special groups.) 



RESPONSES TO THE CALL FOR QUALITY EDUCATION 

Throughout the Nation, public and private actions by individuals and 
groups at local, State, and national levels are meeting the challenge to 
improve education. It is apparent from information collected from 
educators, State officials, and members of the public across the country 
that A Nation at Risk has had a remarkable impact at local. State, and 
national levels since its publication in April 1983. The release of other 
reports on education during the year has marked an unprecedented conflu- 
ence of evidence and opinion f rem independent sources about the need to 
improve American education. The reports, while differing in certain 
emphases, have galvanized the Nation's debate over education issues. 

Clearly, seme State and local reform efforts were already underway 
prior to release of A Nation at Risk , particularly in the areas of 
graduation requirements, college admission standards, teacher certifica- 
tion, and mathematics, science, and computer literacy programs. This 
report will give only a summary picture of what had happened by the end of 
March 1984 — the Federal initiatives to improve education and the actions 
taken by States and local school districts, the higher education commu- 
nity, and the private sector. 

Federal Initiatives 

The Federal Government has been responding to the call for quality 
education in ways that are consistent with the Administration's policy of 
returning as much control and funding of education to the States as is 
possible without sacrificing national priorities such as equality of 
opportunity and the proper Federal functions of research and data collec- 
tion. 



The most important Federal contribution has been in terms of very 
active leadership in education reform. Funding support, although limited, 
has been provided as required to stimulate and encourage State and local 
actions to improve U.S. education. This leadership by the Administration 
and the Congress has been demonstrated by initiatives to P) help States 
develop a better salary incentive structure for tecichers, \ '.) provide 
funding to the States through block grants that may be used for education 
improvements , (3) stimulate schools to teach foreign languages, (4) 
restore increased discipline to the schools, (5) encourage the cooperation 
of educators at all levels, (6) encourage States and local school dis- 
tricts to work for improvements of textbooks at the elementary and 
secondary levels, (7) reward secondary students who do good work with 
national recognition of their achievement, (8) fund programs that will 
produce more and better teachers in science and mathematics, (9) fund and 
disseminate research that will help schools provide better education, and 
(10) help discover effective ways to use technology for education, 
particularly mathematics and reading* These are some of the Federal 
initiatives taken by the end of March 1984. Because the Administration 
and the Congress view education as a priority or the Nation's future, 
there is little doubt that additional initiatives will be under way by the 
time this report is published-, 

Salary Incentive Structure 

Secretary Bell has taken two important steps to help States establish 
salary incentive structures, for which he has always been a strong 
proponent. In March 1984, reporting that 33 States and the District of 
Columbia had made "encouraging progress" in implementing salary incentive 
plans, he announced that the Education Department would award more than $1 
million to 51 schools districts, State education agencies, and other 
education institutions to assist them in developing and implementing such 
plans. He also released a "peer-review model" that school districts might 
adopt to man: e career ladder, master teacher, or per formace- based pay 
programs in elementary and secondary schools. At the same time, he 
reiterated the importance of making teacher salaries as competitive as 
possible within the limits of available tax dollars. He also made it 
clear that the model he offered was not "presented as a panacea, but as 
one model worthy of consideration, criticism and further refinement and 
improvement." 

B lock Grant Funds 

Chapter 2 block grants were discussed in the chapter on legislation , 
which is chapter 1 of part II of this report. In the block grant program, 
which was first initiated in 1982, states may spend their allotment of 
Federal funds in any of the educational activities formerly authorized by 
29 separate programs. The Administration requested $250 million more for 
this program in fiscal year 1985 so that additional money would be 
available to help States in their efforts to raise the quality of educa- 
tion. 
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As of: March 1904, no evaluation of the block grant program has as y<?i 
been made to show how the States and local school districts have actually 
spent the funds appropriated to them by the Federal Government, However , 
a 2-year evaluation has been fundel with a $1 million grant from the 
Education Department, and an interim report is expected during 1984. 
t-ieduwhile, the Secretary ol I&jhujctLjLOii has scud thai: Lhti Department: < uy 
know that block grant; funds are being used for such initiatives as teach;..- r 
training, reducing dropout rates, developing curriculums, buying comput- 
ers, and raising test scores. Furthermore, most State and local 
administrators of t 1 -s program feel that there has been a reduction of the 
administrative burdc. on local schools and that State and local school 
officials are exerting more authority* The Secretary also reported that 
superintendents of some of the country's largest school districts have 
been almost unanimous in the opinion that adding money to the block grant: 
program is the best way to help them raise educational standards. 

The Administration's request for Chapter 2 block grant funds also 
includes the discretionary funds for the Secretary, out of which come the 
grants for teacher salary incentive systens, and funding to provide grants 
to States on a formula basis to pay part of the cost of training individu- 
als who can becoioe qualified within 1 y ear to teach science or mathematics 
at the secondary level, (It is expected that about 10,000 persons would 
be trained each year.) 

Foreign Language Instruction 

Secretary Bell has stressed the importance of foreign language study 
to the U*S. economy, which is increasingly involved in foreign trade. He 
also stated that the Administration's proposed budget for fiscal year 1985 
reflects a broadened interest in languages. In an address in March 1984 
to the annual convention of Teachers of English to Speakers of Other 
Languages, the Secretary stresr.rl \ "-/r U„S„ education should not overlook 
the importance of minority language .Ju^s already present in the educa- 
tion system* He also expressed th™ Ad tiin; stration' s desire to broaden the 
current definition of bilin^us '^uce i chat applies to Federal discre- 
tionary funding under Ti :~U 'T, cl e Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. The revised definidou ->nid al-.ov districts that apply for funds to 
use a broader range of instruct on-l pproacnes and to exercise more local 
control over bilingual program. 

Discipline 

In early 1984, President Peaga- brcnv.it to the forefront the issue of 
school discipline, which had be: r,-\ dressed by many of the studies of U.S. 
education "Lack of discipline 15 had been reported by 15 annual Gallup 
polls as the number one concern of citizens in regard to elementary and 
secondary education. The President proposed that the Education Department 
study and publicize effective means of school discipline and that the 
Justice Department create a National School Safety Center to publish 
handbooks on school officials' legal rights in dealing with disruptive 
students and to aid local school districts' in lawsuits. Meanwhile, 
teach . ts have already begun reasserting their right to be in control in 
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the classroom , with almost a quarter of them having been trained in the 
assertive-discipline concept that the teacher's word is law in the 
cliissroom. 

Secretary Bell reiterated the Administration's commitment to helpinq 
with the school discipline problem in March 1904 , saying that the Depart- 
ment would focus research and public attention on the problems of school 
disorder, with one of its National Institute of Education (NIE) regional 
education research centers studying prevention of school violence. He 
also said that the Department is working jointly with the National 
Institute of Justice to identify how local jurisdictions might better use 
their own resources to combat school crime. 

Coo peration Amo n g Educa tors at All Levels 

In an address to the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development in March 1984 , Secretary Bell called on educators from 
kindergarten through graduate school to cooperate in developing a stream- 
lined curriculum. He said that the present problem of a "fragmented and 
diffused syston of learning" suggested "a need to develop new connections 
and curriculum continuity between the four great areas of American 
education: elementary, secondary, college and graduate." He proposed that 
traditional basic skills be taught at the elementary level, "academic 
basics" in secondary schools, liberal arts at colleges, and professional 
education and training in graduate schools. 

Elementary and Secondary Textbooks 

In a speech to"' the American Association of School Administrators in 
March 1984, Secretary Bell turned to the problem of elementary and 
secondary textbooks, which he said adhere too much to "readability 
formulas," leading to short sentences and unnecessarily low vocabulary 
levels in textbooks. He said that the percentage of education budgets 
spent on texbooks has declined nationwide despite an increase in total 
amount of money spent for education, and- that the methods used to select 
textbooks and influence their content could often be improved. He 
emphasized the importance of textbooks, saying "Textbooks drive content, 
set the level of rigor, and influence the degree of intellectual challenge 
to students/' since up to 95 percent of classroom instruction in the 
country is based on textbooks and related materials. 

Secretary Bell then suggested that the textbook selection committers 
in a handful of large States with laws requiring centralized textbook 
adoption wield an inordinate amount of influence over the publishing 
industry. He challenged State and local educators to address the problems 
cooperatively, bringing pressure on the publishing industry to do a better 
job of writing and scrutinizing instructional {naterials. He mentioned 
that there had been a recent move by several Florida political leaders to 
establish just such an interstate consortium as he envisioned. (This 
initiative is discussed further in the next section, on the response of 
States and local school districts.) 
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Secretary Bell emphasized that the content of what is taught should 
not be decided by the Federal Government , but by States and local school 
districts. He urged creation of several large-scale regional centers to 
develop textbooks that would coordinate with computer software as well as 

influencing textbook content: and style , 

Awards to Secon dary Students for Academic Exc ellence 

The U.S. Department of Education will have presented approximately 
600 , 000 awards to those graduating seniors in May and June 1984 who will 
have attained a high level of academic achievement and pursued a solid 
core of academic courses (estimated to be about 20 percent of the total 
number of students graduating) . Recipients of the awards will have been 
given lapel pins and certificates signed by President Reagan, Secretary 
Bell, and the principals of the- students' high .schools. A limited number 
of awards will also have gone fco students who did not meet the criteria 
but displayed extraordinary effort. The program is intended to become an 
annual one, similar to the program of the President's Council on Physical 
Fitness, which has been distributing awards since 1966. The Presidential 
Academic Fitness Awards program for future years has not been developed as 
yet, however. 

Mathematics and Science Teachers 

Another field of major Federal initiatives is the production of more 
and better teachers of mathematics as well as science. By the end of 
March 1984 , no legislation had been passed, although numerous bills had 
been proposed in the Congress, the House had passed its own over-$400 
million version of a bill on the subject, and the Senate was still 
considering still another version. The bills included such measures as 
formula grants to States to train math and science teachers, teacher 
incentive grants and scholarships, teacher institutes, and research on 
effective instruction, as well as matching grants with business and 
education groups • ! 

./ 

Although no new legislation was passed by the Congress to upgrade"" 
teaching of science and mathematics, actions were taken to provide 
appropriations for various programs administered by the National Science 
Foundation. The Pre-College Materials Development, Models and Demonstra-/ 
tion program, with an appropriation of $39.7 million, includes research on 
how science and mathematics are taught and learned, models and demonstra- 
tions of innovative teacher- training programs that emphasize scientific 
and technical content and use of new technologies, and development of new 
materials for science teacters to use in improving their instruction. The 
Presidential Awards for Science and Mathematics Teaching Excellence 
program, wiuh an appropriation of $3 million, recognizes the best math and 
science secondary school teachers in each State. The Teacher Honors 
Workshops, with an appropriation of $12 million, supports local or 
regional workshops emphasizing cooperation with business, industry, and 
higher education institutions. The Presidential Young Investigators 
Research Awards program, with a rising appropriation from an original $6 
million the first year., .makes 5-year grants to young Ph.D. faculty in math 
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and .science fields where demonstrated needs exist tor research support to 
encourage their commitment to an academic career. Finally, the Graduate 
Research Fellowships program, with an appropriation of, $20.3 million, 
encourages highly talented graduate students to pursue advanced studies in 

the sciences and engineering. 

0 *-ll e iL l"it iat iyu.s 

Education research (other ian that already mentioned) funded by 
the Federal Government will be discussed in chapter 4 of this part, while 
F aral initiatives concerning technology and science in education are 
dealt with in the next major section of this chapter. 

Still other initiatives include: 

0 Establishment in the Department of Education of a Task Force on 
Private Sector Initiatives, which has presented a plan to the Secretary 
with recommendations to accomplish a Department goal for 1984 set earlier 
by the Secretary; namely, "to increase incentives to foster greater 
private sector involvanent ... to enhance the overall quality of 
education in this country through more volunteer ism and by creating 
working partnerships with schools, business, and community." (In line 
with this goal, both the White House and the Department of Education have 
formed partnerships with local schools in the District of Columbia, as 
mentioned later in discussion of Adopt- a-School programs as part of the 
commun i t i es 1 response . ) 

0 1 A grant of $105,000 from the Secretary of Education's discretionary 
fund to the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) 
so that "the organization responsible for teacher education could look at 
itself." AACTE membership includes 735 higher education institutions that 
provide teacher education, which represents about 60 percent of the total. 
The goal of the project will be to develop an action plan to improve 
standards for selecting prospective teachers and programs for educating 
then. For this purpose, it will organize a national commission, hold 
regional hearings, and prepare a final report that will include a plan for 
followup activities. 

o Publication of A Blueprint for E ducational Excellence by the 
National School Boards Association to assist school board members in 
responding productively to the national studies of U.S. education. This 
60-page guide, funded as part of a $98,000 grant to NSBA from the U.S* De^ 
partment of Education, consists of nine chapters that offer guidelines to 
help school boards develop a definition of excellence in their own ( schools 
and bring together the elements necessary to meet defined} goals.. 

o Establishment of a National Commission on Secondary Vocational 
Education to study how high schools prepare 4 students for work. Under 
terms of a 5-year research contract between the National Cehter for 
Research in Vocational Education and the U.S. Department of E3tteation, the 
14-member commission plans to hold hearings in nine cities and produce a 
final report in January 1985. 
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o Secretory Bell initiated a Secondary School Recognition Program, 
beginning with school year 1982-83. Panels of volunteer educators travel 
among middle, junior, and senior high schools to judge which are the best 
in the Nation according to 14 "attributes of success." Then the principals 
and superintendents for iY\e winning schools come to Washington to be 
honored for their achievements. 

o Still another nwards program is the Secretary's Awards for Out- 
standing Vo tional Education Programs; Initiated first for school year 
1980-81, this program highlights examples of excellence in vocational 
education programs at the adult, secondary, and postsecondary levels. 
Criteria include "hands-on" epxerience in shops or at worksites, coopera- 
tion with business, industry, and labor, and job placement rates. 
Nominations are submitted through the Department's 10 regional offices, 
which send teams including local business and industry representatives to 
inspect the programs. A panel of experts in each region in turn selects 
the three outstanding programs, from which the Assistant Secretary for Vo- 
cational and Adult Education chooses one for the award for that region. 

Responses of States and Local School Districts 

Major education reforms are underway throughout the country. ft total 
of 165 State- level task forces have been established in 50 States, 
according to the Education Commission of the States' count in mid-November 
1983. Many States have taken a comprehensive reform approach, while 
others have focused on particular aspects of the education reform 
agenda, such as curricula^ standards or teachers incentives. Also, in the 
effort to achieve reform nationwide, five leadi.ng State-level education 
associations have joined forces to facilitate use or recent research 
findings and other information for their members. (The associations are 
the National- Association of State Boards of Education, the National 
Governors' Association, the National Conference of Sv.ate Legislators, the 
Council of Chief State School Officers, and the Education Corrcnission of 
the States.) 

Tn^ diverse groups represented on the State task forces illustrate 
that the currrent drive for reforw is not merely an education debate among 
professional educators. It is a broad-based ^litical debate among 
parents, educators, legislators, employers, and other citizens about all 
of our children 6 ** futures. Proposals are before State legislatures for 
increasing education revenues, raising graduation requirements , increasing 
standards for teachers, streamlining curriculums to include a higher 
proportion of "basic" courses, raising classrocnt teach' ;s' sallies, and a 
host of other strategies for improving education at all levels. An 
important fact is that these proposals are beinct put lorward by politi- 
cians — Governors and State superintendents. Educational excellence has 
progressed beyond the stage of concepts anrx reports and has entered the 
arena of action in Staces and local school districts. 
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While actions cl; the 50 States can be and have been traced and 
summarized individually, the response to the call for educational excel- 
lence among the approximately 16 f 000 local school districts is so varied 
that only broad fcnerali nations can bo made. According to the reports to 
the ^r>cretary prepared by the National Commission on Excellence In 
Kduoation, local initiatives range across six categories of: effort: 
Establishing local commissions and study groups; checking local status 
against the recommendations of the national reports; making changes in 
local policies or programs in the specific areas addressed in the reports; 
capitalizing on public interest in education to gain support for the local 
schools; undertaking comprehensive planning efforts; and carrying out 
comprehensive reforms of the school programs. (It is interesting to note 
that the numnber of women on local school boards increased 9 percent from 
1982 to 1903 and 12 percent from a decade ago. They now constitute 37.1 
percent of the Nation's approximately 95,000 school board members, 
according to a recent survey by The American School Board Journal .) 

Increa s ed Control of Funds and Programs 

With strong encouragement from the current Administration and a 
growing number of high-level national task forces and educational commis- 
sions, local and State governments are taking an increasingly active role 
in controlling the quality and direction of this country's schools. 
Although the legal responsibility for public education has always resided 
with the separate States, since the post-Sputnik years the Federal 
Goverrffnent has become a powerful force in U.S. education and its nearly 
150 different congressionally authorized programs have pervaded almost 
every aspect of schooling. As stated earlier, the Federal share of 
education funding is only about 9 percent of the total, a level that 
has remained fairly steady over the past decade, but that modest sum has 
been targeted in such a way as to give it unusual leverage and influence 
over local education programs. Highly visible and sharply targeted 
Federal initiatives have sometimes had a disproportionate influence on 
State and local school policy. The problem was compounded by the fact 
that, in many States, large percentages of the State education department 
staffs were supported by funds from Federal programs. 

There is now a very deliberate and, to date, very successful effort to 
diminish this inappropriate^ influence and return the full control of 
public education to Stare and local governments. As reported in the 
chapter on new Federal education legislation (part II, chapter 1), the 
Administration has sought to combine as many discretionary programs as 
possible into block grants that will allow local educators to shape 
programs in ways that will best serve their specific needs. The legisla- 
tion affecting these changes and the program carrying than out are 
referred to as "Chapter 2" and "Chapter 2 grants," respectively. In those 
cases where for one reason or another it has not been possible to merge - 
programs into blocks, f unc ' are being more directly channeled to States 
and every attempt is being made to diminish the Federal role in the 
implementation of authorized programs. 
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Recent studies by the' Department of Education's School Finance Project 
have shown that the efforts to give State and local governments more 
control over their own programs are succeeding, as evidenced by the 
t: olio wing: 

o States and localities have become more active participants in 
shaping Federal- funded services provided in schools. Although 
Federal activities are designed as top-down assistance strategies, 
the manner in which they are now being implemented reflects an 
intergovernmental system with responsibilities shared by all 
levels of government. 

o LEA's and schools are not passive executors of Federal policies and 
programs. They are transforming Federal policies, which are 
generally characterized by/ a regulatory orientation, into' educa- 
tional services. Within tt)e statutory and regulatory constraints 
imposed by the Federal GoveWrient, local officials are exercising 
discretion in allocating Federal resources, designing Federal- 
funded services, and assigning students to specific services. 

o At the local level, federally funded education services reflect an 
accommodation between Federal interests and priorities, as mediated 
by the State political and institutional environment, and local 
interests and priorities. 

o State educatio^ agencies have become less regulatory and more 
technical-assistance oriented. Partnerships between State and 
local educators have been strengthened. 

o Other parts of State governments have become more actively involved 
in the educational arena, and, in most States, Governors and State 
legislatures have given increased attention t<^ education. 

Additional Financial Support 

Average State support for education at all levels increased over the 
5-year period between 1978 and 1983 at a rate that exceeded the rate of 
inflation. A report by the AVA Education Policy/Planning Services of 
Denver stated that for public elementary and secondary education, the 
total increase from States was $22 billion, representing a gain of 62 
percent; and that for colleges the increase was $9 billion, or a 59 
percent rate. The report also pointed out that there was great variation 
among States. 

Over the 2-year period from 1981 to 1983, the increase in State 
funding has been about -;12 percent for colleges and universities, for a 
total of $25.4 billion appropriated by the 50 State legislatures. Adjusted 
for the 9.8 percent inflation rate in the last 2 years, however, the rate 
of real gain was only about 2 percent. 
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The problem for the States and Local school districts is how to 
increase funding for education at the same time that additional funds are 
being demanded by broad political and cultural movements outside the realm 
of: education. Since tin? 1982 nationwide increase in local property taxes 
(the source of: local income for public schools) was 13.7 percent, the 
largest in 50 years, the question is whether citizens will be willing to 
pay still higher local taxes in order to improve education in their areas. 

Meanwhile, State Governors are giving high priority in their budgets 
to education at all levels. Almost every Governor has been asking for 
programs to improve elementary and secondary education, with an emphasis 
on more money for training teachers oC science and mathematics. Some of 
the proposed increases might cane from increases of State revenue that 
occur as the economy improves, but in many States an increase in State 
taxes would be necessary and many Governors are recommending this step. As 
of December 1983, 36 States had increased their taxes for an overall total 
increase of $7.1 billion. Often State spending for public schools and 
higher education account for about half of a State's total operating 
budget. 

A meeting of the Intergovernmental Finance Project of the National 
Conference of State legislatures was held in December 1983 to attempt to 
deal with the problem of how excellence in education can be financed 
without sacrificing recent efforts to equalize State aid. The Director of 
the Project expressed some concern that past tax increases might spark a 
citizen protest. Several States have taken an indirect route, raising 
State sales taxes to pay for school reforms, which, according to a recent 
survey by the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, is 
perceived by 57 percent of the taxpayers questioned as the best way for 
States to raise taxes "substantially." 

Higher Graduation Requirements and Curriculum Changes 

Before 1983, State legislative efforts to improve curriculum stan- 
dards had focused primarily on adopting student competency tests. During 
1983, the most frequent legislative, initiative to improve the curriculum 
was the strengthening of basic course requirements, with almost all States 
having increased the number of graduation requirements, sane up to 22 
units of credit. The second most frequent initiative was lengthening the 
school day and/or the school year, which is usually between 175 and 180 
days, depending upon the State. This latter initiative, however, has 
received very little support in many States because of the cost factor. 
Many States have also taken action to raise college admission standards 
and to increase student evaluation or testing. 

Curricular changes have generally been toward requiring more units in 
the basic fields and eliminating courses deemed less essential. The trend 
has been toward the type of requirements recommended by A . Nation at 
Risk — 4 years of English, 3 years of mathematics, 3 years of science, 3 
years of social studies, and one-half year of computer science, with a 
strong added recommendation that those students planning on entering 
college elect 2 years of a foreign language. During 1983, a total of 11 
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States introduced legislation to upgrade requirements in math, English, 
foreign languages, and computer literacy; 5 States enacted laws to tighten 
basic requirements; and 16 State education boards set new curriculum 
standards. The American Council on the Teaching ui T Foreign Languages, 
from evidence discovered during an enrollment survey, predicted a national 
trend toward higher enrollment in foreign languages, and the Louisiana 
State Board of Elementary and Secondary Education adopted a new policy 
requiring school districts to use 30 minutes every school day to teach 
foreign languages to academically able students in grades 4 through 8. 

A related effort has been made by the States concerning textbooks. 
The education committees of the Florida State Legislature, together with 
the Governor's office and the State education agency, invited the Nation's 
chief State school officers, legislators, and publishers to meet in March 
1984 to discuss upgrading and updating textbook quality to assure more 
rigorous content. Twenty- two States sent representatives to the meeting. 

Steps To Improve Tea ching 

Before 1983, State efforts to improve teaching focused on adopting 
teacher competency tests. According to a report from Western Kentucky 
University, as of fall 1983, 30 States had approved testing programs and 
12 were studying the possibility of developing testing plans. All but 3 
of the 30 were enacted after 1977. The extent of the testing programs 
varies. For example, Arkansas last fall passed a controversial measure 
requiring all teachers and administrators to pass basic-skills and 
academic-subject examinations by 1987 or risk losing their jobs, while, at 
the other extreme, Wyoming has no State testing law, but regular testing 
of prospective teachers is required by the only education college in 
Wyoming. According to the same study, U.S. educators now tend to favor 
evaluation of prospective teachers but resist evaluating experienced ones. 

During 1983, the most frequent legislative initiative to improve 
teaching was providing additional training or education for teachers in 
high demand areas, such as mathematics, science, and computer science. 
"Forgiveable loans" for prospective teachers in these areas are under 
consideration by many States, while others are setting up scholarships and 
programs for retraining teachers. The second most frequent initiative was 
enacting policies that would either assist inadequate teachers tfi improve 
or provide for their dismissal. v --— ~" 

By the end of 1983, legislators in 15 States had introduced bills to 
improve teacher training in mathematics, science, and computer sicence, 
and 9 States had enacted such legislation, according to reports from the 
National Conference of State Legislatures. No State in the survey had 
taken such action before 1983. Several States also considered allowing 
teachers without science and math certification tc teach those subjects. 

Much attention has been given to raising the level of compensation 
for teachers, both across-the-board and in relation to the quality of 
performance (as in "merit pay," "career ladder," and "master teacher" 
plans) . Although by the end "o.T 1983 only 6 States had granted salary 
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increases for starting touchers, by March 1984 a total of: 33 .States had 
adopted or were considering ^adopting career ladduc plans. It is expected, 
however, that many more States will adopt such salary incentive structures 
during their legislative session in 1904. As wan noted in th previous 
suction on Federal initiatives, Secretary Bell has strongly endorscxl such 
plans, prepared a peer-review model for: managing systems of performance 
pay in elementary and secondary schools, and offered grant- 0 , to help 
develop and implement them* The teachers associations have been cautious 
about endorsing such systems, however, fearing favoritism in the decision- 
making process and a substitution of merit pay for a higher base pay. A 
Gallup poll in May 1983, howver, found that those polled were in favor, by 
a 2 to 1 margin, of paying individual teachers based on the quality of 
their work. 

The end-of-year National Conference of State Legislatures survey 
noted that States "are not pursuing a single path toward educational 
excellence. . . but vary greatly in their approaches to teaching and 
learning." 



E ducation Associations 

In November 1983, a unified response was made to the studies of U.S. 
education by 11 major education associations, joined together in the Forum 
of Educational Organization Leaders (FORUM) . Membership consists of the 
two top elected officers and the executive director of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, the American Association of 
Schools Administrators, the American Federation of Teachers, the Council 
of Chief State School Officers, the Education Commission of the States, 
the National Association of State Boards of Education, the National 
Association of Elementary School Principals, the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, the National School Boards Association, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the National Education 
Association. 

The moderator of the FORUM conference noted the diversity of its 
members and said that, although they did not agree on all points, there 
was substantial agreement on the positions taken in the position paper 
that was released. That paper welcomed the reports on U.S. education and 
supported a full debate on all issues by decisionmakers at all levels of 
government. 

Specific agreements focused on five areas. Concerning tougher stan- 
dards and curriculum review, a series of prescriptions listed the 
knowledge and skills that students graduating from high school should have 
and said that schools should insist upon compliance With standards 
established by their local school boards concerning discipline and other 
matters. Another area was quality use of time. FOr6m recommended a review 
of current use of time and recommended that homework be considered along 
with other options. The third area, testing and evaluation, brought strong 
support for testing of students and for requiring prospective teachers to 
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pass a subject nv.it ton and basic skills tost: as otic; of the criteria Lor 
certification aixl employment;. Many suggestions wore made concerning the 
hwhor's role and compensation, including higher base pay schedules, 
est abl ishmont ol: a career ladder, and new financial, and professional 
i toward systems, in the fifth area, i:<*:ruitment, retention, and removal oi. 
personnel , l?*OI<UM cmphasi /.< xl that career teachers must he invol ved in 
instructional program planning .aid that only teachers whose jx.M:formanco is 
judged satisfactory should serve in the public.: schools. 

The National Education Association (NKA) , the largest, teacher 
organization in the country , was not among the education associations 
represented in Lhe Forum. In July 1983, however, the NEA's Representative 
Assaitoly established a Blue Ribbon Task Force on Educational Excellence, 
which has teen holding hearings since fall. Its preliminary report: is to 
go before the Assembly in May 1984. 

A different note was struck by participants in a March 1984 meeting 
of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (ASCD) . 
Concern was expressed chat the emphasis on a basic curriculum in most of 
the studies of U.S. '.-ducat ion could result in a standardization of 
curriculum, and that vocational education was largely ignored in the 
studies. In a resolution, the ASCD acknowledged the call for a return to 
"old-fashioned" discipline in the schools, but said that, "recognizing the 
failure of repressive and obsolete discipline practices, ASCD reaffirms 
its belief in developing approaches to discipline which are more likely to 
foster self-control led individuals and a democratic citizenry." 

Meanwhile, the National Association of Secondary School Principals 
(NASSP) has been conducting a 2-year trial program of evaluation centers 
that test candidates for school administration posts. Its national 
validity study tested 425 persons between 1979 and 1981, confirming the 
connection between success in evaluation tests and success on the job as a 
school principal or assistant principal. The NASSP initiated the project 
in 1975, expanding it gradually to include 19 centers with 200 school 
districts, intermediate offices, or universities. Evaluation procedures 
are patterned after those used in business and military organizations. 
New centers are to be added for school i systems qualifying foi 1 project 
by accepting the NASSP standards of quality, submitting <»in a:: national 
plan, and signing a multi-year participation . agreement. 

Teacher-Education Institutions 

Almost all (94 percent) of U.S. schools, colleges, or departments of 
education (SCDE's) have implemented one or more measures to improve the 
quality of teacher candidates during the past 5 years, according to an 
October 1983 survey conducted by the U.S. Department of Education's 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES). The survey was designed 
to obtain the opinions of heads of the SCDE's regarding the recommenda- 
tions of the the National Commission on Excellence in Education and to 
discover which of these had been implemented during the last 5 years. 
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Win mi askenl about: measurer* instituted to improve toucher candidate? 
quality, over four-fifths (05 percent:) of t:he SCDH'ji reported makincj the 
curriculum more r igorous dwi.iug i.lu.* thik? fx.ii.icxl, and almost three fourths 
(74 percent) had raised tin; criteria Cor eiU.ering the tnachor-odiujation 
program. About: one-hull: highly preferred these measures. Increasing 
prolessionul. studios was perceived us Least: important, while- 71 percent: 
considered additional, general studies us highly or moderately important, 
ot these 71 percent, 79 percent Colt that language/caiimunication skill:; 
was the field to be increased, followed by 6 r i percent (or mathematics and 
4 Li percent lor science. 

Although another method for: improving teacher quality that has been 
widely recommended was extending teacher education beyoix] 4 years, SCOK 
heads gave it little support, with only 5 percent having extended their 
programs and only 15 percent having a high preference lor doing so. One of 
the SCDE's that: has extended its program is the College of Education ol 
the University of Florida, which has a new program called "Proteach. " 
When established, the program will require all education majors to spend 5 
years in classes and in practice teaching before graduating with a 
master's degree- The College ot Education is also replacing a lot oi. 
education courses with subject matter courses. 

Another version of extending teacher-education programs was suggested 
by the Washington (State) Education Association. It proposed that future 
teachers first be required to obtain their bachelor's degree and then 
spend 2 or 3 years studying teaching methods, learning practical aspects 
of teaching such as using audiovisual equipment, practicing teaching in a 
school under the tutelage of a master teacher, and studying further in the 
basic field. 

Improving teacher preparation in order to upgrade the profession is 
supported by the two major teacher organizations— the National Education 
Association (NEA) and the American Federation of Teachers (AFT)— although 
their emphases differ. An experiment in Ohio conducted by the AFT offers 
an example of the organizations' initiatives. It is called the Toledo 
Project and is designed to weed out teachers from the ranks who are not 
doing a good job. 

Attracting a largei of intelligent students into the teaching 

profession has been apf -i> d in various ways. The National Center for 
Education Statistics projects that the demand for more teachers will 
surpass the number of new teacher graduates by 28,000 in 1985, 31,000 in 
1986, and 15,000 in 1987. One encouraging sign, however, is the increase 
in the number of incoming college freshmen interested in teaching as a 
career after a 15-year decline, according to a report of the American 
Council on Education and the Higher Education Research Institute at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. One SCDE, Trinity University's 
College of Education (in San Antonio, Tex.) is initiating a 6-year, 
$30,000 pilot program that will accept 10 graduating students from the top 
10 percent of their class at San Antonio high school. Each student 
selected will qualify for $22,000 in loans, which will not have to be 
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Kdue. d ion is oll»M ing .i ma: ;l.t m: 1 : ; dnjrce program to individuals who h iv«- 
■ ilic.uly i •( Miij 'I i i l < ?d uudenjraduto and/or < j r» k lua 1 work in math * uul/oi .'icii-isiv 
and who hove been employed in nonteaching tic? hi:;. Alter: I y(\ir, (jiMdu.n e;: 
will U« able in teach until oi; science in grades 7 to 1.2 in Massachusetts 
and M) ultici States. Tra i ni ng will include techniqvu of. classroom 
in:;l > action, teaching in different educational, setting: and the use ol 
in i oi ( >e< h ii{ n it .< r : ; in aut li and science (dans roans. Ilaivard':; program, which 
i epiesenfs on .ill empl: to put into fiction .in idea reeouiuondixl by several ol 
t ho studies on U.S. <xlueation, received a favorable report by Albert 
Shankei. , president of the AtfT, in the New York Time s on August 2tt, .l.yin. 

Response of the Community 

c'i» mum id Kducnf ion 

The private sector is currently contributing between $1 billion and 
£2 billion a year to public schools, according to an estimate by the 
Council, for Financial Aid to Education. (This figure does not include 
contributions to higher education institutions.) The sources of private 
sector donations to education are widespread, including the recently 
formed private education foundations, large foundations, corporations, and 
businesses. Colleges and universities are also making their contributions 
of time and funds, both alone and in association with each other and busi- 
nesses- Another indicator of public interest is the increase of 70,000 in 
the membership of the National Parent Teacher Association (PTA) over the 
past year after a 20-year membership decline. While educators welcome the 
private sector's participation and financial support, there is seme 
concern that the financial support may lessen the public's ccmnitment to 
providing sufficient funding for quality education through governmental 
channels. 

Priv ate education foundations . — An estimated 350 private education 
foundations have been established in the last few years, according to a 
report in the November 15, 1983, issue of the New York Times . The new 
foundations, formed by local school boards, business people, and other 
community members interested in aiding local elementary and secondary 
schools, have focused on initiatives and projects that would probably not 
be funded by local school boards. 

The first nonprofit foundations were established in the late 1970 's 
after the voter-initiated Proposition 13 was enacted in California to 
sharply reduce the amount of taxes that could be levied by local school 
districts. Contributions to the foundations are tax-deductible. In the 
Last several years, reflecting the growing public concern nationwide about 
the quality of U.S. education, the movement has spread across the country 
in widely differing forms. Recently it has begun to move to the State 
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level, as in West Virginia. The West Virginia Education Fund plans 

to make grants of about $300 to innovative teachers and larger grants of 

about $2,500 to county superintendents. 

In February 1983, the Public Education Fund was founded in Pittsburgh 
with the- help of the Ford Foundation as a national clearinghouse for 
information about public education foundations, to give technical assis- 
tance to persons and groups trying to establish them r and to support arid 
promote local, education foundations, Jn b^T-rnb;-.:: !°-\3- si:: four:::". ca- 
tions received avrards totaling 5350.-000.. at; :>.'. : ::' -v. l v. 0 \ ■:.:■.). • : '■ 
program* 

Larg e foundations . — Generous support for education at all levels has 
been iven by large foundations* Examples of recent contributions are the 
followino s 

o The Ford Foundation has given a S3:~0,0l)0 grant i/:- voe coj.j.ec-e •.. :• 
for a 3-year study of student financial aid policies as they relate to che 
changing needs of the U.S. economy and as they affect minority and 
low- income students „ 

o The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching has 
sponsored the Carnegie Grants Program for High School Improvement, which 
is funded by the Atlantic Richfield Foundation and administered by the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals. In April 1984 the 
$1.7 million grants program will have awarded about $3,000 each to 200 
high schools to finance faculty, school board, and parent discussions 
about school improvement as part of an "action plan" based on the Carnegie 
High School re; rt. A second part , of the program will give grants of up 
to $200,000 to 20 schools to implement recommendations from the Carnegie 
report. 

o The Ford Foundation will award $7.6 million in grants over the 
next 2 years to schools, colleges, and others looking for solutions to the 
problens of migrants and refugees. Activities supported will include 
research and policy analysis of migrant and refugee issues, programs to 
help these groups become economically self-sufficient, and public educa- 
tion programs to promote discussion of the issues involved. 

o The Ford Foundation is sponsoring a $6 million program over 5 
years to help teachers in urban schools improve their programs . 

o The Exxon Education Foundation gave a grant to establish Impact II 
in New York City. This program helps talented teachers to develop ideas 
and share them with other teachers * Impact II has since spread to private 
schools in New York City and to the Houston public school system. It 
offers grants of $200 and $3C0 to teachers who have developed a new course 
or method of teaching, gives grants to encourage other teachers to develop 
already existing Impact II projects for their own classrooms,, and holds 
conventions and workshops as a way to establish a network of experienced 
teachers sharing their ideas. 
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o The Carnegie Corporation of New York has awarded a $224 , 000 grant 
to the Education Commission of the States for a 2-year program to help 
government and business 'leaders improve education. 

Corporations , — In 1982, corporate support of education totaled 
about $1.3 bill ion , up 20.4 percent from 1981, according to an estimate 
by the Council for Financial Aid to Education (CFAE) . Of the 534 major 

corporations surveyed F grants to higher education institutions represented 

•VJ .?. percent: of rlie total. [J^v;e* r e>: r the number of companies aivi.nq sc ? t:.v:- 




K-cenc corporate contributions included the following; 1 

' ; . ! : Pel., -"-.v- 1\ }f. i ■ .* i * ' • ~: n :. , o -Sh . '/■ -mi 3.1 i on ••: i 1m i Y.o"\ r..";-.: 
n=- vsz?.: :.h } !'K y i'h-y; eerier: of i-^en IP- -minute films, caller' 5: '. 
: . i. ..croc oi; che Unknown - 1: ic designed co be used f:;c:a about grade 5 
cnrougi 1 college-level remedial math classes and will be offered free to 
schools e It will be produced by the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science., The plan is to show the films to 3 million students a 
month for 10 years. The series will emphasize how math solves practical 
problems and so build a desire to study more mathematics. 

o The Atlantic Richfield Corporation has a $2 0 5 million grant 
program to improve schools .across the country, 

o The Xerox Cor oration donated $200,000 worth of copy machines to 
the Fairfax Education Foundation, 

Other contributions by corporations for other purposes, such as 
technical and scientific education, are mentioned elsewhere in this 
report. 

Businesses .— In January 1984, Secretary Bell reiterated President 
Reagan's call to business leaders to create more partnerships with the 
schools. The Administration has played a very important fole in making 
Americans more aware of the already high commitment of the private sector 
to quality education and has been helping to expand these efforts. A 
recent analysis of 55 leading studies of such partnerships showed that 
7,146 companies are now involved in partnerships, with 27 percent in 
existence for from 10 to 20 years, Examples of such partnerships include 
the following. 

o The Leadership Education and Development (LEAD) program received 
funding totaling $450,000 from 80 companies during 1983, according to U.S. 
News & Wor ld Report . In this program, business-oriented minority 
students in grade 11 were assigned to participating universities to listen 
to lectures, work with case studies, and tour businesses. Thirty-five 
percent of former LEAD students have gone on to become business majors in 
college. 
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o The Invest- in-America National Council receives about $500,000 
each year from 360 companies to fund classes at participating campuses, 
where economists and business and financial leaders conduct classes as 
guest speakers/ The purposes are to improve the image of big business and 
to teach basic economics and its impact on consumers and companies. 

o Public schools in Washington, D.C., have recruited 11 aiajor 

corporations to establish a management institute designed to help princi- 

--v ii vc ; s- Li: a tc $ mr-nage school bus." ne^s, 

c Business community leaders in Boston, Mass . , have initiated an 
agreement with 25 colleges and universities in the area (including Harvard 
University, Boston University, and the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy) that Vvd.ll help area students acquire a college education. In this 
ourecaientr the Boston School Committee ensures that public school gredu- 

'711.1 have received courses that will adequately prepare them for 
■jolleqe,. the colleges and universities v/ill aggressively recruit the 'ugh 
school graduates , help then find additional sources of financial aid, and 
■ork to support them once they start college r and the businesses will make 
a special effort to hire them. Admission requirements to the higher 
education institutions will not be relaxed under this agreement. 

Possible benefits to businesses of partnerships with schools were 
listed in an article by Joseph Scherer and Bob Brown in the October 1983 
issue of The School Administrator , They include public relations, tax 
benefits, better entry-level employees, development of markets, develop- 
ment of materials such as software, influence on career choices, 
recruitment of employees, providing economic education, developing better 
citizens, making a profit through school contracts, and improving employee 
morale. There is also the altruisitic motivation of acting as a group of 
good citizens. 

Adopt-a-School programs , --Civic groups, businesses, trade unions, and 
other groups are beginning to participate in school affairs through 
Adopt-a-School programs. Participation by members occurs in various ways, 
including tutoring, donating money for specific projects, counseling 
students, organizing field trips, and speaking to classes about the 
member's specialty. These programs are being established throughout the 
country. In the Los Angeles Unified School District alone, there are 
nearly 220 corporations, nonprofit service organizations, and other 
employers who have adopted schools* 

As mentioned previously, President Reagan has urged all Federal 
departments to adopt schools in the Washington, D.C., area. The White 
House and the Education Department are two agencies that have done so. 

Vocational Education 

Changes in technology, concern for increasing productivity, and 
emphasis on ^industrialization have all acted to emphasize the need for 
cooperation between business and industry and vocational education. 
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Educational and financial benefits multiply when vocational education 
institutions and business and industry share facilities, equipment, 
materials, and personnel. 

Both education and business and industry reap the rewards of colla- 
borative efforts. Benefits to the private sector include a source of 
potential employees trained to its need and cost-effective training for 

present employees. Benefits to education are received by both students 
and institutions- students receive up- to-date trainii.-c?, experiences to 

r-iate theory to practice., and often job opportunities .- v/hile educational 
institutions achieve improved and updated instructional programs, have 
instructors who are current on state-of-the-art practices, and receive 
financial and other resource support. 

h recent national sturly revealed thrt exc-aiplary practices of business 
r.v/2 irrlustry and vocational education cooperation in sharing resources are 
prevalent and diverse. The cooperative activities identified by the study 
ranged from postsecondary occupational education occurring on fishing 
trawlers in the Gulf of Mexico to a power plant in Montana, and to the 
distinctive technologies of* saddle making and stringed musical instrument 
repair within one institution. Diversity is caused by the spread of 
employer needs , both national ./ and within each institution's service 
area* Facilities, equipment, materials, and personnel are being shared to 
the mutual educational and financial benefit of industry and education. 

The thousands of collaborative practices occurring across the Nation 
can be organized into 10 categories: 

o Apprenticeship Training : These programs involve cooperation and 
sharing among a company or industry, a labor union, and secondary 
and postsecondary institutions toward -the common goal of preparing 
apprentices. 

0 Jobs Training Partnership Act (JPTA) Programs : The major focus 
of the§e programs is the training of JTPA participants. Usually 
they involve the collaboration- of the JTPA administrative council, 
private industry, and colleges. Matiy also involve catmunity • 
councils and other community organizations and agencies. 

o Comm unity-Wide Collaboration : . Programs in this category 

involve the collaboration of numerous catmunity organizations and 
institutions with the schools and colleges to provide training and 
educat ional services . 

o Coimiunity-Based Education : The dominant feature of these 

programs is that they are based out in the cormtunity, using the 
community as a. resource. 

o Contract Services for Industry : In each of these collab- 
orations, industry contracts with vocational schools or colleges 
for education services, which may be held either in-plant or on 
the campus. 
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o Cooperative Education and Field Experiences : Business and 

industry provide employment or field experiences in the students' 
field of study while they are enrolled in school and receiving 
job-oriented instruction. Supervision is provided by both 
industry and the school. 

Ec onomic Develo pment Services: ^te or city economic devel- 

opment e-ency, new or expanding ; *stry, anc? the vocational^ 
education institutions cooperate to provide a pool of trained 
persons to fill employers 1 needs. These programs are designed to 
attract new industry to the community or help present industry 
expand, so that new jobs are created in the community. 

Faculty Retur n to Industry " Pj^ramsr In these personnel 
c^charige programs, vocational education instructors update anO. 
upgrade their technical competencies by returning to industry, i 
exchange, industry personnel are often brought to the vocational 
institution. 

o Pro gram Development Sharing : These programs involve a sharing 
of resources by industry with a vocational education institution 
to start and keep current a technical program. Industry may 
provide its expertise, equipment, and materials. 



TECHNOLOGY AND SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 

Technology in Education 

Educational technology in its best application is a resource tool for 
the learner and teacher, used when and where it is needed as a unified and 
integral part of the daily school activities. Unfortunately, technology 
is still freauently designed not as a part of the education system, but 
outside the mainstream of education and not in relation to the textbooks 
upon which the essential standards of each field are still based. 

Elementary and Secondary Education 

Despite less than perfect use of computers in U.S schools, there has 
been a broad -movement to make microcomputers accessible to students. at all 
levels and a consensus that it is necessary that all young persons become 
"computer literate." Parents and students, with the support of teachers, 
have been the driving force in the .acquisition of computers by the 
schools. Parent-Teacher Associations purchased approximately half of all 
the computers presently in the schools, reflecting the strong home support 
for computer use and enhancing improved school- hcme-ccmmunity linkages. 

The number of microcomputers in public elementary and secondary 
schools increased more than tenfold in about 3 years, rising from 31,000 
in November 1980 to about 325,000 in September 1983. In 1983 micro- 
computers were available to students in 62 percent of public elementary 
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schools, 81 percent of junior high schools, and 86 percent of senior high 
schools. The number of microcomputers averaged 4 per elementary school, 7 
per junior high school, and 11 per senior high school. (It is also 
interesting to note that about 10 percent of all households— -about 8 
million- -had personal computers at the end of 1983.) In California, 
manufacturers have donated 10,000 microcomputers to the. schools- -at least 
1 to each school—under a J. 982 tax credit lav;, 

School systems across th-j Lotion are inves : lur millions of dollars . o 
computer equipment and related software programs According to a 1983 
research study, it was estimated that schools would spend $700 million on 
technology equipment in that year. Chapter 2 of the Education Consolida- 
tion and Improvement Act provides funds to States and local education 
agencies to support programs in any of 28 different education topics, with 
th choices largely left up to them* The largest single use of the funds 
to date has been for computers and related equipment/' 

Private corporations have also helped in the computer effort , most 
notably International Business Machines (IBM) , which has mounted a 
$12-million effort to increase computer use in the schools through 
donating computers to them and providing training in their use for 
teachers. During L983, IBM gave 1,500 computers^to schools in New York f 
California, and Florida. ~ ' 

Despite the many new microcomputers coming into the education system, 
there are still no£ enough machines in the classroom to trigger reform in 
the large-group instructional patterns for which the microcomputer is best 
suited and most valuable. There are sane notable exceptions, as in Forest 
City, Iowa, and in Princeton, New Jersey. At present, however, computers 
are most frequently used in computer awareness or literacy courses, for 
remediation and drill for teaching basic skills, and to offer learning en- 
richment. Computers are also being used in schools for administrative 
purposes, according to a survey of 1,200 classroom teachers who reported 
such use -in 65 percent of their schools. However, a national survey on 
schools' use of computers in the middle of the 1982-83 school year 
indicated that about three-quarters of the schools that own computers 
leave their machines idle for more than half the school day, many of them 
using then for only about 1 hour a day. 

Many States are taking steps to help schools make the best use of 
computers. In the last 3 years, 40 States have adopted a computer policy. 
Seven had such a policy previously. These instruments provide guidance for 
local school districts, from teacher training to software selection. In 
the States with computer policies, about half were introduced by the State 
board or department of education, with help frcm local teacher experts, 
and the rest were written by the Governor or State legislature. Some 
statewide task forces also design training and demonstration centers. 

While computer hardware is becoming more available, the quality of 
the software ranains a matter of concern to many. According to almost all 
surveys on the subject, the majority -of school computer users are dissat- 
isfied with the amount and quality of software available for instruction. 
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They claim that too much of the software is just an extension of what was 
done in the past r and that there is a need for software that builds upon 
the unique capacity of computers to stimulate logical thought and to 
provide information. 

Certain major events in the last few years have, however, moved U.S. 

school? a little close?: to better use of computers in the schools. For 
example., the U.S. Department of Education sponsored four national tele- 
conferences on the uses of microcomputers in schools. State and local 
education agencies nominated 123 school systems that had bean using 
computers for more than 2 years , and 8 of these were selected for 
documentation by television of their experiences. 

Also,- at tha erd of 1983, the Department of Education awarded mora 
t/.ttin $'i,5 million to 12 elementary and secondary school technology 
demonstration projects that showed how best to use microcomputers and 
other electronic devices in a wide variety of school situations. Secre- 
tary Bell's goal was to suppport grass roots movements in their efforts to 
use technology to improve student achievement. The 12 projects serve a 
wide variety of students, ranging from economically disadvantaged elemen- 
tary school children in a California school to gifted students in a 
Massachusetts Education Center. The demonstrations sites are urban, 
suburban, and rural school districts, as well as consortia of school dis- 
tricts, universities, and businesses. 

The Department has also funded new courseware in math, elementary 
reading, writing, and science, while the National Education Association 
(NEA) — the largest teachers organization — has produced a directory of 
educational software that is "teacher certified by the NEA." 

Five new educational television series have also been funded by the 
Department of Education, with all of the programs available for reproduc- 
tion off-the-air and retained for supplemental classroom use. All are 
also close-captioned for hearing- impaired persons. The group includes 
"Moving Right Along," a series of 10 half-hour shows about communication 
problons between teenagers and their parents; "Spaces," a series of 6 
half-hour programs to stimulate interest among minority students in 
careers in science and technology; "Rainbow Movie of the Week/' .a series 
of 10 one-hour dramas targeted at 9- to 13-year-olds to help communication 
across racial and cultural lines; "Y.E.S., Inc.," a miniseries of 5 
half-hour dramas about a community employment center to encourage inner- 
city minority high school students to became proficient in job and other 
skills; and fl 3-2-l-CONTACT, ls a science series that will be described in 
more detail later in the section on science education. 

Special Groups 

The computer has been found useful in schools for various special 
groups, such as the handicapped, the disadvantaged, and students in rural 
schools. 
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According to an education specialist at International Business 
Machines (IBM) Corporation, the market for computer hardware and software 
designed for handicapped persons is large. Computers, because of their 
great adaptability, are useful noj^only for special education in the 
schools, but also for helping handicapped students prepare themselves for 
job entry. ------ 

Ths U.S.. Department of Education's National Center for Education Sta- 
ciGtics (LOSS) reported that students attending schools in ths Chapter I 
program (the Federal program for the disadvantaged that is discussed more 
fully in the next section of this chapter) have about the same access to 
computers as other students in schools that have not been designated as 
Chapter 1 schools. About 35 percent of the schools have computers and each 
student spends about 9.2 hours a year on a computer ■ The report also 
•tated that about 19 percent of Chapter 1 schools use computers mostly for 
remedial work, compared with 9 percent of other schools „ 

A number of small schools,/ mostly in the Midwest, are experimenting 
with two-way audio and video television networks that provide televised 
instruction for hard- to- schedule courses. Although not many schools are 
yet involved , the experiment has been reported academically successful and 
is attracting broad interest fron around the country. (New York City 
schools have used television lecture systems for over two decades, but the 
video was only one-way, so that the teacher could hear but not see the 
pupils, while they could both see and hear the teacher.) 

With a few notable exceptions (such as States like Texas, North 
Carolina, Virginia, New York, Minnesota, Delaware, and Alaska, that have 
been deeply involved in high technology education for nearly a decade) , 
much of what is going on in high" technology education has been started 
within the past year or two. It is therefore probable that State and 
local high technology education programs will, just like the high technol- 
ogy revolution, grow exponentially. 



Many elements are also working at the postsecondary level to increase 
productive use of computer technology, both for teachers and for post- 
secondary students. T 

A federally funded project, State Leadership Assistance for Technol- 
ogy in Education (SLATE) , aims at inducing States to take a more active 
role in education technology. Since 1980, about 30 States have passed 
laws or developed guidelines on computer literacy for teachers, focusing 
mostly on inservice rather than preservice teacher training. About 14 
other States now require or recommend that students develop sane familiar- 
ity with computers. In most cases, those requirements or recotmendatiOns 
take the form of general guidelines and course goals set by State educa- 
tion departments or boards of education, with specific course content and 
proficiency tests left up to local school systems. 



Postsecondary Education 
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Some higher education institutions are moving very rapidly in totally 
integrating the computer into campus life. One university set up termi- 
nals throughout the campus that can be used for accessing information 
about scheduling and grades; to turn in assignments and reports; to study 
alone, in groups, or with professors; and to cormiunicate socially with 
other students. Another university is planning to link 10,000 terminals 
with each other, with a network of research facilities, and with faculty 
hcv.es . S-'-.ill other higher education institutions are requiring stuclentr 
to purchase or leasa computers to be used during their time at the 
institution. 

There is a growing number of education- business partnerships with a 
focus on high technology. Corporations are helping to finance new { 

computer programs, providing consulting and teaching assistance, opening 
their doors to field trips and work study programs, and participating in a 
range of unique arrangements with higher education institutions as well as 
w school systems. 

Telecourses are also a growing field at the higher education level • 
An estimated 100,000 tuition-paying students tune into Public Broadcasting 
System telecourses that offer college-credit instruction on topics ranging 
from history to computers to money management. The national telecourse 
student body has grown from about 55,000 in 1981 to 75,000 in 1982, and 
then to 100,000 in 1983. Of these, about 80 percent are working toward a 
. bachelor f s degree. 

"The New Literacy: An Introduction to Computers" is an example of a 
telecourse to be offered for college credit. Produced by the Corporation 
for Conrounity College Television, this 25-segment telecourse will be 
telecast by Public Broadcasting stations across the Nation. Tuition will 
range from nothing to $300, depending upon the university offering the 
credit. This telecourse is among several that is funded by the Annenberg 
School "of Conrounications id administered by the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting. These two groups are partners in a 15-year, $150-million 
program to create innovative, college-level courses with an emphasis on 
new ways of using telecommunications. 

Science in the Schools 

Electronic technology has expanded the scientist's ability to 
examine, store, and retrieve his or her observations. Sophisticated 
analyzers can examine all types of natural phenomena with a greater degree 
of accuracy than ever before and explore natural events beyond the 
limitations of human sensory abilitites. And because of our modern 
storage and recording systems, scientific experiments and knowledge can be 
shared not only with scientists, but with the population as a whole. The 
challenge now is for the schools to take advantage of these resources. 
This is the first generation to have readily available external memory. 

Although a 1978 study by the National Science Foundation on the 
teaching of'sciarm in the elementary schools found that the United States 
has not' done weU ;n terms of teachers qualified to teach and curriculums 
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emphasizing science, and although recent Studies of American education 
consistently £oint to the improvement needed in science education, 
nevertheless 1983 data show that the science and mathematics students 
entering college are better prepared than they were a decade ago, and that 
the 1983 freshman class was one of the best prepared in history to enter 
college. Indications are that the thS. system \f, currently able to 
prepare talented students to excel in science r :. mathematics,- but that it 
is not providing the scientific literacy for all students that is needed 
in a democratic society. Only 10 percent c . .S. high schools require 1 
year of science, and or.'.v 100, QOQ students leave UoS. high schools with a 
smattering of calculus <> 

There is evidence that science is taught better in elementary schools 
than v.! secondary schools. Even though some teachers have not had 
sufficient preparation in the science area and there is a severe shortage 
of science teachers, as stated in other sections of this report, the 
emergence of some additional forces within society, such as high quality 
children's museums, have assisted at the elementary level with "hands on" 
exhibits and other highly practical applications of scientific principles 
that can be demonstrated and duplicated with a minimum of expenseo At the 
secondary level, many schools have serious problems with their science 
laboratories,, Even the most affluent school districts seen to have a 
continuing problem with science laboratories in terms of safety and the 
support resources required to maintain them in an up-to-date manner. This 
problem is exacerbated by tight budgets. Furthermore, while most secon- 
dary schools offer the traditional biology, chemistry, and physics 
classes, they are not taught as coordinated science programs. It should 
be noted, however, that there are special science high schools in various 
parts of the Nation that regularly produce excellent graduates. 

Based upon the National Science Foundation study of the perception of 
science by elementary school children, the U.S. Department of Education, 
the National Science Foundation, the Corporation for Public Broadcasting, 
and United Technologies together- developed a television series produced by 
the Children's Television Workshop to provide for 8- to 12-year-old 
children an awareness of the role of science in our society, the joy of 
scientific inquiry, and the potential career opportunities in science. 
The result was the 105-program television series "3-2-1 CONTACT," which 
was first broadcast in 1980, Extensive teacher and student materials 
accompany this program, which is viewed by approximately 8 million 
children .each day of the week. More than 750,000 teacher guides have been 
distributed to schools throughout the Nation. Studies indicate that 
children not only develop a better awareness of science in society, but 
also retain factual information concerning the scientific principles in 
the programs. 

Also, as noted earlier in this section, the U.S. Department of 
Education* sponsored a six-part series on minorities in science, "Spaces," 
which is targeted for junior high and high school children. This program 
emphasizes the contributions made by black, Hispanic, Asian American, and 
Native American scientists. 
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Ano LI let secies supported by the U.S. Department of Education is 
designed to provide sane basic science teaching to 8- to 12-year-olds. 
Untitled "The Voyage of the Mirni," the series centers around a marine 
biology study of humpback whales. Practical applications of science and 

in. a i>;in/ii i<\ : .> "i»<< L-;:p M iein^d by the crew of the Mimic For each of the 

;.■ , ,1 -.■ ■; ■ i , --ii, is ,i wi ( .|ro field ti.'i). that. >:ei'- "orces the 



: :J ... ; .^aii. h-us also supported development of microcomputer 

:i . in .;! * i" h- -ru. d. i cs t - suae of which were to provide resources for gaps 
Pi. I . i!, ■ 1 i o\ i - 1 Teachers of Mathematics Education in their 

I :•.!... i . , . . i -t for LI'"-: JJU ! r-;. These materials are involved wi.t! 
..-.■«,■: ; • ..;•!..-!•; i ■'. m>;;Lo' ':!■'. 1 i.s.. probabili ty r and > intimation, 

•.■-.lip. , ;■ ,! - c:LK;L;U«:ag:iiig signs of a renewed interest in science 
. ,hi- mi. '.i -n, i he; is great need for materials development and teacher- 
i »..*i jniivj actW.iti.es. To help in these ways, the National Science Founda- 
tion (NSF) has ntrered a $75 million grant : or precoilege science and 
i-a-il ik-jiirU h as education programs for fiscal year 1984. The NSF has proposed 
,i munlvjt: of: workshops, fellowships, and training programs in recognition 
of the tact that solutions to the Nation's problems in precoilege math and 
science education require "local initiative, attention and action by all 
sevtou; including state and local governments, necessary leadership by the 
LuJeca.l government, development of teachers, teaching materials and 
techniques central to the motivation and learning of students." Also, 
some sehooJ districts have developed science curriculums and a number of 
publishers are preparing new science materials. 

The iitrcu need is to develop an integral science education program 
that includes all grades and encourages and stimulates all students to 
acquire suf Lie Lent scientific knowledge to prepare them for educated 

par ticipation in the modern world. 

iSUiKVvTJOM K>K SPl:X'' LAh GROUPS 

T he Disadvantaged 

Chapter 1. of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981 
(KC1A) , formerly Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Act, is the 
largest program of Federal financial aid to elementary and secondary 
school students. The program enables local education agencies (LEA f s) 
to meet the special educational needs of disadvantaged children by 
providing supplemental instructional and support services. It is a 
program of grants to the States, which then pass the funds to their LEA 1 s 
for operating locally designed projects. 

Evaluation requiranents have been part of the law from its beginning 
in 1965, but the States were not required to report their findings to the 
Federal Government in a uniform way until 1979. Beginning with the 

1970-80 school year, each State' education agency (SEA) has compiled 
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reports from each of its school districts (or frow a one-third sample of 
its districts) and submitted a statewide education report to the U.S. De- 
partment of Education. 

Chapter l f 0CIA, was implemented nationwide for the first time in 
school year 1982- '-3 and so evaluative .lata aire not yet available. 
:-]ov;^ve.:, evaluative data are available from school year 1S31-82. the final 
year of Title I. In that year, approximately $2«5 billion was distributed 
to about 14,000 eligible l :hool districts. The States reported serving 
approximately 4,670,000 public school students during the summer. Grade 
levels served ranged from pre-kindergarten (less than 1 percent of those 
served) through 12th grade (about 1 percent of the children served) . 
Sixty-nine percent of the children who received Title I services in that 
school year were in grades 1 through 6 0 

The numbers of public school students served by Title I declined 
roughly 10 percent between 1979 and 1982, which is sonewhat greater than 
the reduction in funds, not including inflation. A similar decline was 
not a in the number of private school students served. The nature and 
intensity of services provided to private school participants were 
generally comparable to those received by public school students. 

In school year 1981-82, about 70 percent of all program participants 
received compensatory instruction in reading, and 42 percent received 
supplementary mathematics instruction. Other major instructional service 
areas were language arts (20 percent of the students), limited English and 
Engl ish-a^a-sec<bnd- language (11 percent), and social studies (22 per- 
cent). Irf addition, support services such as guidance and counseling (21 
percenty y and health/nutrition (18 percent) were provided. The average 
Title I student received^ hours of special program instruction a week, in 
small classes averaging 9.8 students. 

In the same; school year, local Title I project funds supported 
approximately 177,000 full-time-equivalent staff positions" (of which 85 
percent were teachers or teacher aides) and an additional 18,000 posi- 
tions during the summer term. Inservice training was provided for almost 
275,000 personnel, of which 84 percent were teachers or teacher aides. 

State repq'rts for the last 3 years of Title I (1979-80 through 
1981-82) indicated that the program was effective. In each of the 3 
years, modest reading and mathematics achievement gains were found in 
nearly all graces. As stated earlier, data are not yet available for the 
first year of ^Chapter 1, which was 1982-83. 

/ Migrants 

/ 
/ 

There ate about 800,000 migrants in the United States, of whan about 
67 percent are located in California, Texas, and Florida. (Migrants are 
persons who move frequently in order to find work, such as harvesting of 
crops.) The Federal Government has designed a Migrant Education program 
to establish and improve programs to meet the special education needs of 
children of' these migratory agricultural workers and fishers. 
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In each year since 1980, more than $255 million of Federal funds 
have been allocated to the program. Support comes through the following 

four programs: 

o G«.\?.iv;-.\3 to Sta.ce ^location agencies r These grants are made 
■'\y:e^>::ly to S^ace evocation agencies- which directly or through e.L'ra.u^c 
ments with their local education agencies, with public or private 
•nonprofit agencies, or with other States , operate migrant education 
programs s These programs assist State education agencies in identifying 
migratory children up to 21 years of age and in providing supplementary 
education and support services for them* In fiscal year 1983 , ah^ut 
565,000 students v.ere served in appro:: imately 2,500 school districts. 

o Inter/I ntrastate Coordination: The Migrant Student Record 
Transfer System coordinates activities such as the transfer of health and 
academic records of migrant children, develops strategies for parent 
involvement, and develops and implements uniform identification and 
recruitment materials and procedures. In fiscal year 1983, all States 
were involved in 13 projects. 

o High School Equivalency Program: Payments are made to higher 
education institutions to provide outreach, teaching, counseling, and 
placement services to eligible migrant and seasonal farmworker dropouts 
wishing to obtain a High School Equivalency Certificate; and to assist 
with their subsequent placement in a college or university, a job-training 
program, the military, or full-time employment. In fiscal year 1983, 20 
projects served about 2,800 students, : , 

o College Assistance Migrant Program: Payments are made to higher 
education institutions to assist migrant and seasonal farmworkers enrolled 
as first-year undergraduates in making a successful- transition from 
secondary to postsecondary education. In fiscal year 1983, this program 
involved five projects serving 500 students. 

The most recent national impact study assessed the school achievement 
level of migrant children in grades 2, 4, and 6, and found that almost 
one-half to two-thirds scored in the lowest quarter of the population as a 
whole in reading, and one- fourth to more than one- third in the lowest 
quarter in mathematics. However, the study also found that these children 
showed statistically significant gains in reading and mathematics test 
scores over the years between pretest and posttest, with reading score 
gains nearly as high as those e - ?acted for the population as a whole. 
Nevertheless, as the migrant children grew older, their absolute achieve- 
ment appeared to fall farther behind that of the general population. 

Persons With Limited 
Proficiency in the English Language 

The task of providing instruction in the English language for persons 
with limited proficiency in the English language is not new. All levels of 
government as well as private associations have been supporting instruc- 
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tion in English-as-a-second- language and bilingual education programs for 
many years. The Federal Bilingual Education Act has been implemented for 
15 years. Recently, however, the number of refugees and iirmigrants has 
been increasing, and with it the problem of educating their children. 

(Education of adu.lt refugees and jmnigrants is discussed in th:i fo] J c.v/i u- ■ 
action on r.-'lv- it n ] i teiun;:^ . ) 

Du .;ig fiscal year 1983, the Office of Refugee Resettlement (in trr-s 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services) recorded a total ^f 60,622 
refugees as entering the United States. Of these, .5,175 we .iuldren 
between the ages of 6 and 17. Approximately 65 percent of the 60 , 622 
refugees were from Southeast Asia^ while 21 percent wrrire from Eastern 
Europa and the Soviet Union, Since 1975, <■ total of 658,900 Southeast 
Asian refugees have cone into this country, with 244,000 entering Calif o - 
nia alone. States in.a which more than 20, CQ0 Southeast Asian refugees 
have cane since 1975 are Texas (53,600), Washington (30,400), Illinois 
(23,550), Pennsylvania (23,000), New York (22,700), Minnesota (21,000), 
and Virginia (20,300). Also, approximately 125,000 Cubans entered the 
United States during the "boatlift" from April to October 1980, and about 
40,000 Haitians also arrived, mainly during 1980-81. The majority of 
these refugees settled in Florida, (Additional data on language-minority 
populations in the United States were given earlier in this chapter in 
the section on statistical indications,) 

A Transition Program, operating under an interagency agreement 
etween the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services and the U.S. 
Department of Education, provides funding for the special educational 
needs of refugee children who are enrolled in public and nonprofit private 
elementary and secondary schools. Under this State-administered program, 
funds are allocated through formula grants based, on the nurroer of eligible 
refugee children in the States, with further fotfmula allocation to local 
education agencies. x The formula places greater weight on the number of 
eligible children who have been in the United States less than 1 year than 
on those who have been here longer, because the needs of recent arrivals 
are generally greater. Greater weight is also placed on the number of 
eligible children enrolled in secondary schools than on those in elemen- 
tary schools because older children tend to require more language 
training. The main thrust of this program is in English- language instruc 
tion and increasing the possibility of mainstreaming the children into 
regular classroom settings. 

Activities funded under the Transition Program include tests to 
determine education needs, supplemental education services with emphasis 
on instruction to improve English-language skills, bilingual education, 
remedial programs, inservice training for teachers, training for parents, 
and school counseling and guidance services. From school year 1980-81 
through 1983-84, approximately 560,000 refugee children have been served, 
using about $85 million transferred from the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services. 
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Bilingual education programs, of course, serve not only recent- 
refugees and immigrants but also other persons— -and particularly chil - 
dren — whose language background is other than English, ^tudicr: cv/r?*' 
out under the Bilingual Education Act, Title VII of the Elementary air* 
Secondary Education Act, as amended, estimated that 28 million p^opL u» 
the United States in 1976 had language backgrounds other than Enyiinh. o: 
this group approximately 5.8 million were aged 4 to 10. jyurtheanore. 
about two- thirds of langueige-minority people in the country arc nativ- 
born, with the largest language-minority group (more than on«- third) b^in 
Spanish. While the language-minority population is found In every .•• lab-:- 
seven States had more than one million of such persons in 197(i. 

The number of school-aged children with 1 imi ted-JSngli >'h .»t'"'.ei::;y 
was estimated at 3.6 million in 1978, with three-quarters having b:ion bOix« 
in the United States or one ojl' its outlying areas, California, ./Jew York, 
and Texas accounted for two-thirds of these children. In 1980 the U.S 
BLVeau of the Census estimated that over 4 Q 5 million children between th« 
ages of 5 and 17 had difficulty speaking English. 

The Federal Bilingual Education program is administered by ui= 
Department of Education's Office of Bilingual Education and Minor it- 
Languages Affairs (OBEMLA). Through the program, school districts 
voluntarily seek and receive aid, for limited periods of time, to design 
and implement programs of bilingual education. The basic intent o.. the 
grants is to serve as a catalyst for local school districts to build the 
necessary resources and capabilities- to operate programs when Federal 
funding ceases. The legislation a.lso supports national and regional 
activities to build broad national capacity in areas such as teacher 
training,, curriculum materials development, demonstration and diffusion of: 
exemplary bilingual education practices, and research and information 
gathering. Funding since 1980 has ranged frrom about $164 million to about 
$140 million per year for this program. 

Since spring 1980, OBEMLA has also been responsible fo.u operating 
bilingual vocational training programs for out-of~school youth and adults 
under the Vocational Education Act, as well as for operating the Transi-^ 
tion Program (describe earlier in this section) to meet the special needs 
of refugee children. Funding since 1980 has been in the area of $4 
million per year for the bilingual vocational training. 

During fiscal year 1983, OBEMLA funded approximately 250 new and 305 
continuing bilingual education basic project^. Sixty-five of the new 
projects were at local education agencies that had never been served. It 
is estimated that projects funded in that year served approximately 
200,000 limited-English-proficient students representing 92 different 
language groups in elementary and secondary classrooms,, Other special 
accomplishments included funding three management- oriented research 
studies to investigate the language needs of Pacific Islanders and Native 
Americans and research studies to determine the need for bilingual 
education, improve services to students, and improve Title VII (bilingual 
education) program management • 
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''' ' ; a 1 , ' ! i } >» < •} ' « Leg is! at \ ■ ■ iin.. ; iv.l|! 1 ."■» : L.S b T L ! < ■ 'Ma . • i in i l 

'••!«•'!•! I : ; «. u ■ I !\m i • f f jSt-v ■• ni ia 

haUyd. ; I \ I'M Ll'!.-. ite A( lu ! U; 

V. N^:. 1 1 u/ ■ iii no .'iuthori t -^--iv'-v definition of iruncl iona). ilii 
i:; of.uen ,'me'i o the lack oi: the knowledge and skills that enu. .1 
M-iivi/iM.i ; ., r-niv-i-ir-.n ; n hj- - ?.«rv ? i ronment -viit Yxov-. in cho cx-u-.Vm i 

n J si. i nyii !nr-;i. Lh;; : 1 .1 L«:r i:acy irhat is only tiie ability to read and wi:« : "? 

thai: c;]. u umcci L-y d person bujiKj inte «. viev/cd by a census Laker. When ' 
k.i.i5.i ol Literacy is nvsant, hue United States, lilve many other developed 
count r iris ; has hac a j..ite..:acy rate oi: at least 99 percent for many years, 
however, it hay been estir.^d.x-vd f'rav. a 1974 study that perhaps as many as 
2.\ mi.l.!i<,-n persons in the ;f n.i ! -->d o',: tes ate functionally illiterate in the 
fdit j l Lsh langeaqe, 

^■."■^n'.'o: trie lack. c ; ' • . i i: is clear t that the proed.em o.t 

? • > -■• acy 's a U.'.n.e on:: hejc solve rt ; , President Reagan annonncc'd 

^dnU h-re-i.-^cy ir.;a.cac/e .In ulepte-iber and it has become a 

f >r i' rity .a:- Depar 'vi'.ent oi: >: - i, :a • • '■ : '":n» Numerous actions have been taken 
by tne public arid private rec ,n cooperation v/ith already existinq 
orcanizauions that have beea r-roae;:^ ling to combat illiteracy for many 
year s ., a. i. t i a t i. ves i nc l ude : h-.o i'ol low! ng : 

o - Uar- ;nal Adult til aracy Conference was held in January .1934 to 
yatrar together the various forces working on literacy and to map a 
strategy .. 

o A video telecotifeLcnoe was beamed to all 50 States at the end of 
February 19 Z 4, that included highlights from the National Adult Literacy 
Co;ifetence, p; recitations of several different exonplary adult literacy 
programs, and opportuni ties for telephone interaction with a panel of 
literacy professionals. Teleconference arrangements in each State were 
coordinated by relevant officials in each State. The purpose was to bring 
together, on a State~by-State basis, people interested in improving adult 
literacy for information sharing and collaborative planning. 
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o i h.Graw- Nil ). , Inc., a publishing firm, has provided start-up ; ui>l 
]fp , ''' r 'n ' ''*l---iKi i Mb >-b<* Rur ■• i«s^ f'ounri 1 For tff: Fnr: tivf-: Li tcrncv , 
if;;'. Tics cou.p:M'i w.i 11. prov id : research and technical. ■ issi;stauct? tw 
( 'i • ,p v i j ] i ( '' ; rv»v1 will h f -»'p coordinate privately sponsor-. ! I i i:or oy prog? >■> 
i .iini :.-<< ^.•i.Vi': a:- a ca i.u 1 ys 1: in lh f. i.wld. 

• j / <'>,>i.vp f;i. .L! natrona! organizations . r:aUt:d Lh 3 Coalition o*. 
>.i i-i.»j;/ic.v.. nas he:-:u brought together by the American library Associav.i.oa. 
The coalition has launched a ii-year National Awareness Campaign, ;:. 
Walton, Bookse.ll.wr, a member of the coalition, is providing S3 mill on t< 
(■■rants over the next; 4 years to reduce functional illiteracy. The i"u»: u. 
working with hundreds of; community-based Literacy programs, many of wo.h-h 
(! r.e libraries, in the areas served by its more than 700 books to'::e?:; 
{ hroiKjhout: the country- 

o The U,S. Department of Education's National Institute of Education 
(hM.K) has awarded $862,000 to the Far West Laboratory of San Francisco and 

: h. Mc.P ''>»"!: . 7 ' v , of Andovor * Mass., to focus public attention on the 
|.Hob.Uiu v/i. adu.'.i. illiteracy and to identify arid tost model 1 : V 
of torts.. NIE v/i 1 J also conduct short-term research and technical dis- 
tance projects and start a broad data collection effort.. 

o The U.S. Department of Education launched in November 1983 a 
special volunteer project that uses funds from the College Work-Study 
program to develop pilot programs in colleges and universities. With a 
grant of $20,000 in addition to an institution's annual work-study funds, 
the college or university will select and train students as tutors and 
employ then to help adults gain the reading, writing, and computing skills 
necessary for everyday life. In about a year, i:he Department will 
evaluate the pi"'<M programs to see which might serve as models to neb- 
other higher ee : ; on institutions join the fight against illiteracy, As 
r-y r November 19c., ... institutions were participating in the project, 

'J 1 Hand i capped 

The Education of the Handicapped Act, as amended, provides that all 
handicapped children must receive "a free and appropriate nublic educa- 
tion.' 5 (Chapter 1 of part II discussed recent amendments ro this act.) 

Mumbs •••s^ofJlandicaEEgd Children Re ceiving S ervices 

The numbs., of handicapped children .. sceiving special education and 
related services continues to rise. The 1982-83 total of 4,298,327 served 
is an increase of 65,045 over the previous school year and of 120,382 over 
1980-81. The number of handicapped children served in proportion to total 
enrollment from preschool through grade 12 rose from 10. 0& percent in 
1980-81 to 10.76 percent in 1982-83. The increase in the number of t 
handicapped children receiving services is even more significant, however, 
since the Nation's total school-age population has been steadily decreas- 
ing in the past decade. The foJ lowing summarizes the percentage changer 
in the number of handicapped children served in ISao-Bl and 198?-83 in ;>e 
30 States and the District of Columbia; 
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Substantial variations exist in the number of: children served with 
different handicapping conditions. Large increases in the number of 
learning disabled (LD) children served overshadow the decreases in the 
number of children served in most other categories,, Since 1976-77 the 
identified learning disabled population has grown by 119 percent,, Reasons 
for this rapid growth in the number of children served as learning- 
dis.^ied include improved assessment procedures,, liberal eligibility 
criteria; social acceptance/preferei e for the learning-disabled classifi- 
cation,, and a lack of general education altern- ; ves for children who 
experience problems in regular classes. 

Many States have expressed concern about the dramatic increase in the 
pa cers of learning disabled children and have taken steps to assure -hat 
children are not classified erroneously ♦ These efforts appear to be 
having seme effect. Although the learning-disabled population increased 
between 1981-82 and 1982-83, it increased at a considerably slower rate 
than in previous years. The increase from 1979-80 to 1980-81 was 15 
percent; from 1980-81 to 1981-82 it wag U percent. The increase of 
118,527 children between 1981-82 and 1982-83 reflects growth rate of 7 
percent, but the growth rate is expected to drop during 1983-84 . 

The number cf seriously emotionally disturbed (ED) children has also 
increased, possibly as a result of the increased, capacity of State 
education agencies (SEA's) and local education agencies (LEA's) to provide 
services,, especially at the local level . This increase is viewed posi- 
tively since the number of ED children ^erved has been below expected 
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Tb" imp lemon tat ion ol" Part; h n! tho tfducat.i on of. (;he Handicapped Act, 
:n • at:; brought r ynv v ma i . • \ aioi.o. »!-;cr ui dv ■ nature and extent. o< 

i >t . « a. 1 1 n : ; Id pt ov idc education and related so. vices to tho popul.ala.on oL 
young hand i capped children,, barly ■ interven L ion with handicapped children 
e -suits in a s i qni.fd.canl; decrease in services required later; in sane 
ciS'-s. il 'I i tin. nates or reduces the services otherwise needed when the 
'•hi hi enters school r therebv resuLting in notable cost savings. 

. d;ntos continue to report increases in ^se number of preschool-age 
ii- -adi'vipped children served, especially those aged J through r 3. Although 
■ i at -n '• <s'» iii i;be overall number or children i;eported as iiaiydicappe^l by 
.:,■;>, as id) parol at in the hast year „■ the parcentaqe increase v/as 

. >ns : ^ ab! v ii,>s;t-t'f among children r«rjed 3 lb, rough The numlx^" 

■ hi ".b.-'-.'n '^pcaaee in this age group grev; from 227,612 to 242,113, an 
uce*. :sa < w. 6.4 [Percent, This growth represents almost one-quarter ■ 
total increase in the number of persons aged 3 through 21 receiving 
special education services last year e Since .1976-77, the increase in 
preschool children served has been more than 23 percent. Despite this 
prorjr.rss, there -.ire many preschool handicapped children to whom services 

wa unavailable- The number "of preschool handicapped receiving services 
should continue to grow as States develop model programs to identify and 
a- i " '(■' l"l u m .. 

Thirty -edgh States now mandate services to at least some portion of 
the preschool h. d capped population frofn birth through age 5„ The 
sceca tic ages and areas of handicap for which services are available vary 
ur.oea States; hov?evex * a larger percentage of the 3- through 5-year-old 
population i.s reported -o be served in those States that mandate services 
than in the -a that do not„ 

Pour ^'ralerai initiate ves—EHA-Pert B r the Preschool incentive Grant 
Ldaajraiu, the State Liipleme-'iteti'.-n Grant Program, and the Handicapped 

• 'hi Icu ei-' s Reirly Education Program \\)^: r ") — have played a critical role in 

■ ;:-aoi!i :g . , i preschool programs. The number of States chocs b-g to rrar tied- 
r- • • ■■.> <;<■■■■-:■'<■• pr?scb-ool programs has more th.:n doub'ed sino... fiscal year 
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\ < Y/U„ A rcronl. national analysis of; the impact of: demonstr.vi ion and 
outreach loin ' • ifxjcnin i shmonts of. the IICMEP projects to do "qroatoi: 
and niori.- vat. i. ; >. ' U ..[> of any other ■ - .'uinouU ;d ei luoai. i mi program 
id^ni i ru.<l. n 

Thi'i.v is - ' improvement,, however , The cr lineal, u^d now 

is to expand ■ -s • :h.i Idren from trth through age 2„ Only Live 

.States now mane .»ev vices Tor this age group* Federal efforts in this 
area wi l l f 'cu educating professional s and coramuniries about the value 
of: early ion to assure that each band] rapped child receive- 

s< a;vieos B 

Secondary Age Students 

School districts have expanded the range of program options available 
to secondary age students. LEA's recognize that a new ran' of secon- 
dary-level alternatives is needed to help prepare studentr life after 
high r^-booL The new or expanded programs are vocationally oriented arfl 

provide secondary osy handicapped students v;ith specific work- 
i:elai od skills- Two trends can be observed: (1) School districts are 
hiring vocational specialists and using noneducators from the local 
business community to teach vocational skills to handicapped students and 
(2) many school districts are expanding vocational assessment services, 
and sane are starting vocational and prevocational programs in earlier 
grades. These expanded vocational programs at the secondary level give 
handicapped students — in sane cases even those who are severely handi- 
capped — the opportunity to receive vocational services in classes with 
nonha nil icapped students , 

In a recent survey by the Center lor the Study of Social Policy 
(1983), 65 percent of LEA's said they used EHA-Part B funds to develop 
collaborative arrangements with vocational education programs and voca- 
tional rehabilitation programs to serve secondary age handicapped youth. 
LEA 1 s are beginning to realize that secondary age programing, in contrast 
to many other areas of special education, does not necessarily entail 
significant new costs, Thus, in a time of shrinking State and local 
budgets, SEA's and LEA" s may be able to start or expand secondary programs 
'without substantial new expenditures. By leveraging resources from other 
agencies (such as the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation and/or the 
Division of Vocational Education) , States or districts can expand their 
vocational programs with only mod /rate new investments* 

Despite some progress, programing for secondary age handicapped 
students leaves much to be done. Program changes as described here need 
to be i expanded so they become the rule rather than th° exception,, The 
U.S. Education Department plans to give highest priority to improving 
programs and services th t will help handicapped individuals make a 
successful transition from schoc to community c 

The U.S. Edueatj.oi i Department plans to assist the expansion and 
improvement of transitional services for handicapped children arid your 1 .: 
through development of curriculum materials, research on the accessibility 
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ol employment ' 10 blowup studies el.' .secondary ago si udonts, don 

o: in t ration and ~\: udnnfion o!. :;i!cc:c::r;l:u L practices, cciuiuinication 
) »( i lw(M h\ the ( :!ikmuoii eotmiuuity and tlva business « '» mmum i I y, «ukI d^v^lnp 
iir 'M I <»( w<wT . il 1 1* ■ int.* ( t ugi nicy a- u « v itient s * 

Data hem all. !.)() Slain?; md i h ■ I > i : ;ti; i< M oi Columbia .;|u>v; thai 1 .1 n • 
m'Mih'i of handicapped students age--' J.' through A\ lias giown steadily. The 
number ol: 1H- through ?J ■■••ycai:--ol( ! » ■« : . i'. \ippod youth rose- from .1.59 , 3W to 
1/3,642 bolween lyQl.-M and .Lyttt-ftt, an increase of: 9 percent. This 
increase is particularly impressive because? the population J.U through /!! 
decreased by about: 200,000 during this period. Since? JL9H0-W1, this .i<;p 
< i coup bar; increased by ?A percent. These inercoasos again .si.:aitd in 
< ontrast to the relatively stable changes tc the total. school-age 
hand ieapped population * 

l.n 1.983, 24 States had mandates to serve handicapped youth throuqh 
the age of: 21 if these youth had not grad • a ted from high school. About: 

' >n--: -1.1 e \\ i ol '■')*■) '!S Stales I hat do no I mandate s» »». v i» -e.s \-o yo\ h Ihrounh 
ay e / I | " m mi t n u d. so) 10 o I sy s t.e m> f ; to o I. i . c ■? r: s<; vie :e s at I - - r.i > roue 1 i u }e 

The Git ted and Talented 

Although efforts to provide an appropriate education for gifted and 
talented students have been going on for some time, only recently has 
education for these children become a nationwide concern. The need to 
provide a challenging education that will dev > op to the full the abili- 
ties of bright a: "dents is being seen as vital, to the future of the 
eoun t . - y « I nc r ■ : ■ i i. i.j 1 y F a g y o w i ng con s t i t ue n<. a of ed i ie«. i to r s , pa rents,, an*, i 
bus! • ass loader is striving to ensure that the g:i > ted receive such an 
edu< Lion . 

Most ""alas r\ : - r vae i. -i incidence of gifted and talented students at 
betv;een 3 ,.:.nd 5 perj^.t , i - ; th several as high as 10 percent,, Those 
actually served rsn'.f- r "rou 2 to lt-u percent, with an average of 50 percent- 
receiving serv:b .\ '■ v r;h^ ,v..h aptitude and intelligence testing re.nains the 
primary method of " :;;ifying gifted and talented students, a recent 

,f .riepi: is expanding the definition of the gifted to include youngsters 
•-a- are creatively although perhaps nor academically gifted. To identify 
■ -S'': c. .. id r en 7 teachers must examine d'^aw-ngs ar-j poems and observe 

o.: 1900,. the Federal Government appropriated $6.,28 million and the 50 
States increased the funding to $117 million to reach an estimated 35 
percent of gifted and talented students. Federal funds now are channeled 
through the Chapter 2 block grant program to the States and then to local 
gifted and talented programs- No data are available at this writing on 
the ar ;unt of Federal funding for these programs. However^ according to 
an ar*. ac 1 ** U.S. News and World Report (Aug^ 8 r 1983) , States are 
s; ;o ndir..'j " T . er $160 million a year : more than triple their annua l outlays 
in the irb-^eventies, thus increasing the number served from about 384,000 
in 19V : to mor-;e than J. million. 
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Th;.: Sauk.- ai ticl^ euutaiiuid iufouikM.iwu ui I he Johns Hopkins Uni.vor- 
;:ll; y gifted and talei*; >d rammer program. The univornity has been heavily 
involved in the ident: i i kration of: gUtod and ta tented students and hi us run 
a talent search each year, in which grade 7 staidonts scoring 500 or above 
in the College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test are eligible lor the 
school's special summer programs. Students f.rom 9 to 16 years of age cover 
the equivalent of I. month of high school work in one subject every day for 
;j weeks, Resident enrollment at the John Hopkins summer camp program 
jumped from 109 in 1980 to well over 1,000 students in 1903. Another 
.simmer program of note is run by thn North Carolina Governor's School, 
whore Irian school juniors and seniors concentrate on one academic or 
artist v.: C\\.rA\^ ir-a and also consider ethical questions 

Business leaders, realizing that educating gifted and talented young 
people to their full potential is important to the country's technological 
and economic growth, have taken initiatives in this field". One team of 
businessmen )ws established a National Business Conso> -Mm for the Gifted 
and Talented, with a chairman in each of uve f "in states and school dis- 
tricts. The goal is to make surveys on the statu".; of education for the 
gifted and talented in each district and to make one businessman in everv 
community in America an advocate for education of the gifted. An example 
of another business initiated program is found in Cleveland, where 20 
business and professional people servo as mentors to gifted juniors, thus 
exposing them to a career and a role model, 

A . r >0--State survey of the status of programs for the gifted ard 
talented is expected te be completed rhis sumner by the Council of State 
Directors of Programs for the Gifted. This survey will show in recoiri 
c if;, the great strides that have been made in r.Ks country since the 
midse/cnties. Also, scaie States have been movxiv.: from categorical funding 
to formula funding for gifted and talented programs, a trend that, if it 
continues, will further increrse support for th.-se programs. 
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'Pile ; >re< |j ( sji oi (.-diuMi: ion ro;'.i mi:«:Ii . uk 1 < lea. d e| iuc »nl. in Lh" United 
M . 1 1 « ■: ; doe: : no I rci.nl My lend ifseU to sumin. iry i »t m:;i • o(. the deceu - 
I ra I i.ze* 1 f langmented nature oL 1:1 to onterpi: b the Lack of: agreuneni and 
clarity in indicators oi. progress, the inad luacy of systeniat ic humus oi. 

ssmont, the very largo number of res* '.eh projects throughout the 
country, and the nr my diflorent groups E volved in research. 

KV'Scarch in the United States is usored by several Inderal 
d> '} Mi l monts, other government; enti Lie , pi: ivate foundat ions, schoo I . \u 1 
urd.vcrr.iiLy systems, industry, and pr< ossional nssociat ions. It is 
conducted by thousands of individual investigators located in the 30 to L'»0 
principal research universities, the 'joo or: so nonpublic education 
research organizations, most of Lh ' o state departments of education, and 
many of the local educat ion agencies. And finally, research is used to 
v.-.ryinq degrees by a myriad of. agents in the schools tlvamsrd.vcs, by Stat* 
education oi: Lie Lais and policymakers, by national policymakers and 
associations, and by the members ol: the research cornmunity itsol i . 

The Feder V Co^ :::>mcnt continues to provide the greatest portion * 
funds for educate. ~xch rind development in this country. The major 

agency for this is the U.S. Department of Education. Creation of the 
first national-!., :vel Department of Education m 1.9H0 gave rise to some 
changes in the organisation and structure of Federal education research 
support activities, The Department of Education Act stated that one e 
the primary purposes at the new Department oi: r>duoation was "to prcmo J o 
hnproveiiif ■» »'s ii the quality and usefulness of education through fedc.-M.liy 
supported reseaich, evaluation, and sharing of information. 1 ' To tlris end, 
the Congress ere- red the Office of Educational Research and Improvement 
(OERI) , with its Assistant: Secretary responsible for supervising education 
research and statistical activities and disseminating research-based 
information for policymakers, teacher*.^ r school administrators,- and others. 

within 0SU1, the National institute of Education (NIE) is the 
p. inci, al agency supporting and conducting education research. The Fund 
for i > Improvement of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE) , as well as offices 
formerly in the Office of Education concerned with bilinge 1 education,, 
education for the handicapped, vocational education, and international 
education, also fund research activities. This report will confine 
itself, however, to the research supported by NIE and FIPSE. Both NIE and 
F IPSE administer competitive grants programs, but the former focuses n e 
on basic and applied research, mainly in the precollege years, while the 
.Utter sup], arts action projects, mainly beyond high school. 
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Th< ' M. il l ' 1 1, i I I iv .1 I i ut « • < il Iv h i< 'n I 1 1 'i t i M I K i n n . « • , i . h ■ 1 i i , 1 i , . ■ ■ 
i 'onqn \s- : in IM - /',' In h< a" p impi nv- ■ ■ • tti< •■ 1 1 i i »i ■ IIm-mi-iI. . . . ,i. ;, , I , 

lil f '1)1 (\U>\>) „ Wl) i h ■ til- t I i I * w * i | c m . j • -. li |, '. .1 i nil M im- < I I r l •■ Mr - i I 1 i ■ ■ 

rospons i bi 1 i , - d St « 1 1 * • . in' 1 I o< \ i I L j c >v« -i i n< -ni silt-; ■ : , i . . ;< >, i j | a. i . i 

pl.ov ill ing I « •. u li i . ;h i | > in I hi"- oonduel n id suppi u 1 ni : ,< • n ( a ■ f n • 1 1 n r 1 1 i ■. in. 

t ho ( ducat ion. d pi.O( vss- Koi I hi:; | pom <lu : o j lit-- t . ■( j.- i ni Mh . 

i < *poi ( i I was d i v ided into t hi • •« ■ I >i o. »« i \ »i < << j i . mi . u ■ : T ■ ■ ■ . i , i | , ., I 

learning, d i son i i nu t. i oi i nud im} »m>v< ninul nl | m •».' ■» i« '< - . ■r 1 n -'in, ■ i 
pn! }< ;y ( |U< t ui.i Jan i Zdl i < in. NI K ! »j Mi 1 , i| >| u * >:■. l m. > I . > I y I I i 1 hi i I ! 1 1 ». ■ ■ ;m« ■ i i. ■ i i - 
V'Mi'.'i rov.Mivl hy Mi is i "jxu L I ui UM'i m nluonl ion. 

Accomplishments in- 1 trends in various »i*s<mmIi - .; pui'.u'd fill-; 

.no summari zed below, Although l.lv\so urons in im u.iy m -j >r « >: m il Mi" ehnh 
i nnqo of; 'aducnli on KM), > u k I whi lo I. ho oh. uneln ,>j NIK nuppntind v.\>M i , 

'« *l . ih. w: : 1 •••{ MO. ) I nl M v • o» . -\ , | j | u ■ ■ n •. r . . ; ,. •■ • j ■; 

' '< i) " 1 ' i ' Mm in< >sl i in} h at , ii 1 1 i in- »; : : i, t >< »M. iul inn si I Th I i mi I > d n I m « ■ 

oi' i| ; M.»pnrt un I oM . n la I • • I y , i II <>■■/: i <>n< 'h i i . . ■ ,i i I y i . ■ . i M ■ I 1 ' " s m. ' ^ 
. u M i v i I i i i s .. 

Ui.ii.u.l i 1 1' J 

NIL') 1 :;! rending research program cor M Insl. u ■ ( !i>; . .n| .j » i : ; i 

cnnfn ; oh'.uifiion- I nsl. ; not i on h/isml on h" c / io;i ',»ivh t i ; i m<- m. (.ml: 
^M."il.ing) as purpose f:u I Ir.v.ian oc su;mio i ( o. I ; nn . an . *. ni-nin.]- >.i m' 1 - 
: ■] ills. f rhvM"(> i s ov i- li v\t -n I h 1 i n:U riu •! i i - ■ - > ■ « * « •> - 'Mo - i -n. >m ■» . • ■ 1 • 
i not , iui{ novo < 'OU[ n;< 'Iv mv *. i ( »n v S; i sol m ^» I < 1 1 ■ ■ i ; . . . . \\ ■ v .mimIhI ! 
rov.i :■>?.:( !i instruct, iona i k ;i'o«jTMms in I iqhl n\ m-'uI r ■( -'iipr » Ay >n. \ \ m i \. >■ 
Miro;(..M;oM Ko:-<Mi:oh v/ • 1 f.:onl.i.nuo o io-uis --i Mi- 1 .lppllci! i * >a «.j hi:o.' 
f-'f,vse ( aroh findings Lu cut' 1 lcuLum- .md ii , ;' i l.i.tHi, v;hl In (.:'n-a. tc't • *t : ■ * , 
ospacially effective advancc-xl .*a«'li.nt| ounj-'Ki^'non:-; ion pi.fMi "r; wi I «. i"* 
j'urt.her studied for thoi.i; invni ion- ions foi sdmni m -n r n mk al- aiv- S"i'-*.; m 
Live practices- 



Tlio Ni.E res- vu'oh [iro'jr.'-iin on ( rvi in n, j i -sj nn-io n> : a ri n->< 
within tho last; ^eais thai: point to i "a nc > I Im ■ Ini-n! . i! okj 
classrooms^ I'hert is currei'i y a mo wr - : uuMi. in Miis i-umn i , tn ir. ■. 
more writing »nU.) the classLOOm th«..;gh aoti iides Mva requii.o o-n^nd- 
va.iting f recognize the importance of audieuoe ana }nin , :i:;!> f and nad(-r d.,. 
that good writing ev-dves through a s-.m i( j s of <.'i)al"ts i.nln.M ihaa <; .n • 
in perfect form on . at try. Future h;si'- r..-.»r»--arch on wi »t i ua v.d I 1 

attempt to assist tin . move- merit hy stiidyiug Mian prnn»-.ss"S ,u i h • o 
development; l:h° structure of v;ritt< pi - J w '.a, -u 'i .if. i i-.-, o h-h; !; 
v/ : d«"ing process-., d: .-.i varh «.r . in, ■ p ■/•..is 
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i f\\ t M i ■: I ms i mi Hi* I : ;y 1 mo- \\ i < ' » '■■:*.' a (] i mi • ;< -- :i >i 1 I. mi u \\\. v j< ■ 
■ •. > i 1 1 i ms . I > i i 1 1 k < j * i - ' t i ■ in , I < m i 'it fii I an* p ?■ u j< • insl nrl 'mu, and hi ' iinjn-i I 
Iii< si i 1 1 , Tin;; in:;< viicli is pi< >v id b ; j i n i i n ma t i on ' < > sol i< >o I i list i b :\ 
'i :;i)hh a . i ■ >l u -yni.il;* >t s f si.h" . i< liii in i.sl.i. a to ts , (iih ■ es< >a*:eb as to Ird 
; h. m in inlonii- I decisions about, providing services to Mini ted~Kn' ; 
S| : mIut:;, Uu«-nl bilingnnls, and Kng 1. i sh speakers who wish to acquire 
r ;» >< :* >i> I hui«iu.u)<'.. K»\sf has l.oeuscd on issues dealing wit:h the procos: : , 

r s i <>., , it u I • •• \\\* -in ; ni language >vel opulent rmd second- languagt • learning 
ill!-; . >s><' ( \t ( h on l.urju«\Mf is:a>ssment if; beinu used hy School dlsti: iets to 
'U'Vflop » Mil i y/( i I I'lils id lo idenl sly Mis need lest stu< 1< nits and .students 
r»\idy lo i 'S I I rein 1 > i I i ngua I and nt.hor language service progr. uur. f us well 
as l:o oval nato students in ou.eign language programs. (Some of this 
i m ; ;i Mich was funded through i he EltWTitary and Secondary Education Act. ,, 
M'i i h- vi, Pa) i c;, as wo! ■ Future research will, continue* to look si 

• •.',»>».! | . »i » in. > is'-n -s 1 fuaM' ■ and 1 i \' 1 *raev in qo!if>vv* I . 

<uk i Yout:h hi to racy 

MIM n -search 1 h i adnll I yout:h l.io'i'acy, underway since has, 
! sensed on i ho many adults ( »nd youth who (.unction at a low-literacy level 
(discussed in part 1 1 , chapter 3). It has addressed thr< important 
< intensions nl educational solutions t;o the problem: The kinds and levels 
!>!' literacy needed tor functional literacy and employment, the educational 
approaches al ready devoi oped F and die Pactors that Induce or inhibit the 
s.Mjui ;i ties of nr«.vi^i i iisssv ski. Us* i:...soru:ch in this area for the nox- 
i ; m..: v*' 1 ' . v ,M ' ^ ( ■ cup i"--^/(d v-' ' . !• oiu-d Ih-' 1 central. is. r »ue c» : ian(|Viac?e 



: ; ■ ; i.e.: (. < ja ' i i ve Sid. .11;.. 

pa)d. (m. a lonq-term progv -u on cognitive skills and education, N1E 
resear<;her have been looking at differences in thinking processes anion':* 
students who score nigh and low on intelligence tests, and at ths re* 1 tea 
possibility nf. increasing intelligence,. Other projects funded jointly 
with the oai i.onal Science Foundation have produced major advances in toe 
no lets" :s ; ing of how science learning eocu.es. Work supported by NXF. is 
air.;,: o(;i:e ' ng ir-o i.ns ; ghfs into the na.ture of successful, thinking in ttv-j 
see i a 1 so : • -noes . 

Mathematics Studies 



The Nil 1 program o*. mathematics studies addresses both theoretical 
quest.io. about the nature of mathematical concepts and hew tl :.lcvelop 
and prcict- ; e-al v/ays of improving math instruction. Studi'so examine the 
Co 1.1 owing four areas; The nature of mathematical skills and concepts and 
how they develop in children n nd adults, the skills and knowledge that are 
need'- 1 ,o pet form matheiTiaLs-.il tasks in and out of school? the effects of 
sul tuta) or i-.'ono.nic background on people 6 s choices to study math in high 
■enool -v \r\ cm! i.ecje ; and the improver- ^it of feachinc practices and curricu - 
la r mat'" ha Is ! ' mata-m-ai ; cs.. 
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A nni ioit.il «•;» :o held by NIK in winter. V.WA rev U*w« /d M year:; oi 

i Mi.t'ii on teaching to d« •l;(?rmi.iKi it:.'; importance tor improving insl:i. n< ■ 
l .ion.il. practice. The proceedings indicated Uv.it ." jnificant progress has 
boon made in Liu? understanding of ofc'fective schools and teaching, primar- 
ily rending and math instruction at the elementary school level, and that 
much of this research has already boon used to improve instructional 
pi.ieti.ee by teachers, teacher trainers, and local school districts 
throughout the United States and a!s<- i.n other countries., t was toil, 
that those issues now must bo examine at the so:v)rdarysche,>i U^^ VI 
with other subjects such as writirv.) md science, " - * 'the). ; ir.»- ; uc- 

tional. methods such as the use ^ 'hnolojy. 

S t a f f D e vo 1 opmen t 

,Sai. i. di v*...l.oi-UKJin. i osoar a u» designed to provide iulormaL^oa oi: 
the ,-' 11 :i;i.if)ii caching and tor' .'hers, rewards and incentive systems 

wuh'.i; schools, organizing schools to promote improved teacher perform- 
an< ■ and teacher; selection, evaluation, and training- This information 
is Uii.cc tod toward ?acher~education institutions as ^ell as :>tate and 
l<x:al policymakers and practitioners who are responsible for developing 
policy and practice to improve teaching quality., 

Science and Math Educate u 



r'iK's program ol research on teacher shortages in math and science is 
df vjned to determine and report on the state of the problem, its related 
issues, and solutions; to conduct a national conference on the science and 
mathematics teacher shortage; and to prepare a research agenda or. methods 
jf alleviating the shortage. The second of these tasks was completed in 
February 1983 nen MIE sponsored a national conference designed to 
identify the salient elements of the shortage, add >rol.lary data to the 

» sting body of knowledge, and influence and guide future NIE research in 
the area, There was some agreement that attention should be given to cur- 

: oulum tclovm process research on classroom learning and ins't-.uctj on, 
,.„ ',! im -is : Mie support for classroom teachers. 

Testing 

In 1982 f MlE\s re, /rogram on testing produced a national survey 

of: test use conducted by rn~ Center for the Study of Evaluation, Addi- 
i i'.'.nal research has recused more directly on improving testing practices 
in State and local testing programs , new methods to assess students 

sVi.iis, new theories of test design, and application of new computer 
: ..-lino Logic:' to tesi.'-ng problems,. 



Tin; ova hi, it. ion pi.egiam hi is l.cx m;u h.I prima* ily un tho devoloj-mouf and 
. i{ > I i( Ml i < n\ ol oVi.il.Uit L ion methods I. or use hy sol 100.1. d i sti: ids in unaly/. iug 
and improving their education programs. Using a "stakohoh loi " philosophy, 
in which the evaluation is planned and * ondueted in concert w.i Lli continu- 
o-is review ojL" its clients, or; "stakeholders . n Lho p troy rum has drains t rated 
.1 evaluations can l;o dynamic, lUKlerstandabl.o, and useful.. 

Also, research to ■ uTdorstuiy.l how better to estimate tlx? effects ol 
• 'h-iavjos in social pn-iams and of tho reduction of: programs bar; been used 
both domestically and internationally over tho past 4 years by tho U..S- 
Agency Cor International Development, UNESCO's Division ot Social Sciences 
avid Applications, and the U.S. General Accoun' ing Office. The prolific 
output from research in this area has continued most recently with publi- 
cation in 1981 of reanalyzing Program Evalu, ' >ons. 

Assessment. 

K.k ,s year since 1969, the National Assessment ot Educational Progress 
(NAEP) has gathered information about levels of education achievement 
across the country. NAEP surveys the education attainments of 9-year- 
olds, 13-year-olds, 17-year-olds, and young adults (ages 26-35) in 10 
learning areas: Art, career and occupational development, citizenship, 
literature, math, music, reading, science, social studies, and writing. 
Different learning areas are assessed every year, and all areas are 
periodically reassessed in order to measure changes in education achieve- 
ment. During 1981. NAEP produced tapes for all three reading assessments 
and revised versions of the existing tapes for citizensi p/social studios, 
mathematics, and science. A to J ;al of 142 tapes were distributed to 2V 
universities and research centers in 17 States, as well :s 1 foreign 
university. NAEP will expand its efforts to provide information that is 
both timely and relevant to local educ tors and policymakers. 

Res earch on Di ss* a. na tion 

The A urpose of the dissemination rese ■ ch is to l\..ei 1 i : ate the 
transition between research and practice o identifying ways of making 
research knowledge more useful and access:! . le to educators. NIE's major 
recent activity in th 1 ' s area has been a r.\ idy to examine the sources and 
uses of policy information by koy participants in the formation of State 
education policy. A consortia of State boards of education, superinten- 
dents r legislatures, and Governors is identifying those education issues 
that State policymakers consider of great- it current and continuing 
importance and determining how (research information might be* helpful in 
formulate 1 State policy regarding those issec. . With this work, NIE will 
study how effective, lasting dissemination channels can be es> *blished. 
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N I K J n: * \ '■ ii i h ■ i oiii an i nti ■» |i . it < ■ i ■ i i » I < u i i v i I h *s d* i : ; i< ;i i< 1 i ■ ■ 
: f 1 ". ' j i I w -i i i 1 ii i ii{ <•)<:; ;l. and eapal > i I i I h *s < > j : , • 1 1 i i i * •< I c - li u \ \ \ i ( >i i < >i < j, u m 
i ioos ..ii 'ic j groups J. f >rn< ;k i. I ion' »» " '■ ■ conduct * •!. I.eot i v< • d i s: ;uu i n< il ion I 
!.nowUxlge~use ,u'l iviti.os, 'ih> , i t i> U.- Lin • SLii Capacity huildiug 
Program to sttcngthen Liu*: d 1, .. ■■ : n.c ion programs oi. 44 stai<«s .h ' ih. 
Urban Super intondonts Notwoc j / major urban s<:1h.h>I district:... Ni ! ;\' 
system of: regional research a vclopueut 1 .»boral or h *s also provio 
i:i::;iMi:ch knowledge and services to meet the sp. einl n? is oj then 
respect, ivo regions of the country, .uk! a series oi. documents h,i:; I ei, 
j )i.c ! nc( \| thai: synl.hesi zos and iutoi:pi;eis iiS'\n.eh knowledge. 

kuic 

The Mucnt ionul Resources Information (lentor (KRU-) f loo uiojoi 

ebaionl: in Ml K's information support services., ■■ > .oi ini.omi ii i« - . 

system that provider; access to descriptions of e- tup I.. programs,, 

research and development findings, and related ■ » • »r.uut i ion jot; nso in 

developing more computerized data stui.ojc and > oval systems in wh . u 

clearinghouses, covering a wide variety oi tses and subject, 
areas, make available almost half a million d 

School Management ai.J < . > • n • ■ a • on 

Studies; have sought to develop knowleds' u^-ini.i«|nos t'oi organ- 

izing and managing effective schools. The /^ include.) pro ji 'is i>n 

principal Lship and junior high schools or; c,..l 1 music research on how 
districts are coping with decline, the ro i. citizens as third parties 
in collective bargaining, and time -e.nd-mc- .on studios of educe- ;on 
administrators „ ^ 

R ural Education 

A program of research in rural education was established to identify 
the needs of rural areas and expand the data base necessary to analyze 
education in rural locations, analyze the effects of public policies on 
rural schools and districts, and support efforts to improve practices in 
rural schools. 

Post s econdary Studio .: ; 

Basic studies in postsecondary education support research designed to 
provide the foundations for improveu management of postsccondary education 
institutions. They have ir luded two projects relai ag to the Nation's 
historically black colleges and universi ! .mt.1 a j jear study of tii:? 
effeo'- ' -cness of: various school desegregatio.; .^*rrategies a 
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Teach ing Policy Studie s 



Research was conducted on the effectiveness of teachers to imple- 
ment the many Federal and State policies (such as equity and civil 
rights mandates) and the current condition of teaching as affected by the 
multiple external mandates. 

Dese greg ation Studie s 

Research included a 3-year study of the effectiveness cf various 
school desegregation strategies,. 

Studies on Law and Gov ernmen t in Education 

Research addressed issues of education law, policy, and politics, 
particularly fronV the perspective of public administration and the 
operation of the intergovernmental systan in education. In collaboration 
with the congressionally mandated School Finance Study, NIE developed "a 
series of reports and seminars on such issues as the match between Federal 
goals and strategies, th£ Federal experience with program collaboration, 
and the feasibility of differential treatment of States* 

Vocational Education Study 

NIE submitted the final report of the Vocational Education Study to 
the Congress. This was a study of State and federally funded vocational 
education programs to contribute findings of fact, policy-relevant,, 
analyses, judgments, and insights useful for reauthorization of the 
Vocational Education Act. 

Education Finance 

NIE studies include issues, related to the production, allocation, and 
• expenditure of education resources and the influence of social, economic, 

and demographic trends pn education finance. A set of studies also 
■ explored the economics of education beyond high school and the conse- 
quences of a shifting mix and number of postsecohdary students. 

Educational Technology 

An Educational Technology Center at Harvard University has been 
established to provide a focus for educational technology research 
activities. The nine subject-matter research centers and seven regional 
laboratories funded by NIE are also involved in many educational technol- 
ogy activities. \ 
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THE FUND FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 



The Fund for the Improver,, nt of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE), 
represents one typ^ of Federal strategy to Vencourage reform, innovation, 
ana improvement" in postsecondary education, including not only tradi- 
tional higher education programs but also career and professional 
training, the technology of communications 9 and graduate education. It 
does this by encouraging innovative responses 'to, the learning^needs of 
postsecondary students . The Fund's principal approach to iroprbying 
postsecondary policy and practices is to attract and fund (projects 
designed and carried out by educational practitioners that^-show promise of 
achieving "learner-centered" change locally, while also attracting a broad 
audience:- 

t 

The piriprities of the Fund reflect current higher education concerns 
in the country, because it develops an agenda every few ye^rs by reviewing 
previously submitted proposals and considering suggestions f ran educators 
and national commission reports. This agenda for improvement then becories 
the basis for new competitions conducted by the Fund. Over the years the 
agenda's change reflects the Progress of higher education in the country. 

i 

Over the past decade the agenda focused on nontraditional stu- 
dents — women, minorities, adults, the handicapped, and the elderly — but 
the current agenda no longer emphasizes opportunities for, these 
students as strongly, reflecting the fact that the Federal Government has 
been successful in assuring access to postsecondary education for all its 
citizens so that nontraditional students have became a permanent and 
sizable part of postsecondary education. Student populations have 
changed greatly, so that full-time, residential students are now a 
minority, women make up a majority of students (although usually on a 
part-time basis),, and minority groups have increased their participation. 

As conditions have changed, so .have strategies, for improvement, 
although no single focus has emerged. A publication by the American 
Association for Higher Education in 1984 surveyed the accomplishments of 
the Fund during its first 10 years, from 1972 to 1982. It reported that 
during this time the Fund awarded $111.47 million for 1,040. grants that 
resulted from 22,000 applications. According to an external evaluation of 
the Fund, at least 7G percent of the projects started with FIPSE 1 s seed 
money continued after the funding ended. Funding, for 1983 was $11.7 
million. 

During the early 1980' s (the years covered by this report to the 
International Bureau of Education — the IBE) , the emphasis had not yet 
clearly changed. Projects were still being funded on the basis of those 
priorities mentioned in the last U.S. report to the, IBE. From fiscal . 
years 1980 through 1.983, the Fund emphasized: (1) Quality programs ' for 
all postsecondary student s, such as projects that supported assessment of 
the quality of programs added by institutions -for minority groups and , • 
women and the i integration of such programs into institutions' curriculums 



and operating budgets; (2) graduate and professional education and 
employme nt for women and minorities , such as projects that ' increased 
access, recruited promising minority undergraduates for careers in 
teaching and research at the higher education level, or established major 
graduate projects for workers already employed but lacking in credentials; 
(3) work and learning , such as projects that prepared individuals to cope 
with changes in .the economy, shifting job markets, and technological 
advances, or drew institutions into new partnerships to solve complex work 
and learning problems; (4) active modes of learning , such as projects that 
attempted to give learners a. larger role in designing their education 
experience or tried out new and active modes of learning; (5) focus on 
kn owledge and abilities , such as projects that, designed new instruction, 
approaches derived from coherent and provocative theories of intellectual 
development or that developed computer-assisted instruction programs to 
help students grasp underlying concepts and programs that merge academic 
and experiential learning; and (6) resources and incentives for post- 
secondary education , such as projects that devised ways of stretching an 
institution's budget, developed methods whereby institutions can share the 
costs of hiring new staff and projects, or designed ^evaluation programs 
that stimulated education improvements , 

The areas currently identified as new priorities in postsecondary 
education, and for which proposals addressing- such priorities will be 
sought by the Fund. are: (1) Important and difficult learning , such as 
proposals that will strengthen or .alter teaching practices or content to 
ensure mastery of important and difficult ideas; (2) a ccess, and comple- 
tion, such as proposals that will develop education practices that will 
help learners whose educational progress has been impeded by economic cir- 
cumstance, ethnic background, or distance to complete postsecondary / 
education programs; (3) useg and implications of the new technologies , 
such as proposals that will help institutions to use technology appropri- 
ately and effectively^ in education, as opposed to administrative uses; (4)' 
graduate and professional education , such as proposals that will help 
higher education institutions to adequately prepare graduate students for 
careers outside the acadenifc world; (5) teacher education and cooperat ion 
between colleges and schools , such as proposals that will explore ways of 
improving certification practices or stimulate teacher leadership quali- 
ties; and (6) organizational capacity to improve education , such as 
proposals that will devise new financial aid mechanisms or proposals fran 
any kind or combination of organizations that will improve the capacity of 
faculty, departments, colleges, and systems to formulate' and carry out 
their own unique agendas for improving education. 
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SKLECTCIJ KECELfl S'KJDIKS OF U.S. EDUCATION 



Adler, m.j. The Paideia Proposal: An EJur^tiona] Manifesto, j}4 pp. 
$2,95. New York, NY: Maori i llan Pub) iSlur J Col, 1982. "Also "available at: 
bookstores. 

Boyer, E.L. and the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. High, 
School: A RejDort on Secondary Educat ion America. 379 pp. $15. New YorkT 
NY: Harper fi Row, Publishers, 1983. Ms "available at bookstores. 

Husiness-Highor Education Forum. America's Compe titi ve Challenge: The Need 
for a N ation al Resp onse . A Report to the President of "the~ United States by the 
Business-Higher Education Forum, 51 pp. $17.50. Washington 112: The Forum, 



Educational Equality Project and the College Board. Academic Pre paration for 
College: What St udents Need To Know and Be Able To Do, 45 pp. " Sing.ls copy 
free. New York, NY: Office of Academic Affairs, The College Board, 1983 

Goodlad, J.I. A Place Called School: Prospects for the Future. 416 pp. 
$18.98. Highs town, NJ:~ McGraw Hill Book Company, 1983.~ " , - 

Task Force on Education for Economic Growth and the Education Commission of the 
States . Action for Excellence : A Comprehensive Plan To Improve Our Nation 's 
Schools . 53 pp. $5. Denver, CO: Distribution Center, Education Ccmmissioi" of 
the States, 1983. 

Twentieth Century Fund Task Force on Federal Elementary and Secondary Education 
Policy. Making the Grade . 174 pp.' $6. New York, NY: Twentieth Century Fund, 
1983. 

National Association of Secondary School Principals and the National 
Association of Independent Schools. A Study of High Schools . (A brochure 
describing this study is available from: A Study of High Schools, '. °j 
Tremont St., Boston, MA 02108.) 

National Center for Education Statistics. The Condition of Education : - 1983 
Edition . 273 pp. Washington, DC: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. r ' 
Government Printing Office, 1983. 

Digest of Education Statistics , 1 983-84 212 pp. Washington, DC: 

Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1984., 

National Commission on Excellence in Education, a Nation At R^k: The 
Imperative for Education Reform. 65 pp. $4.50. Washington., PC:' 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office 1983. 
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2. SELECTED ANALYSES OF RECENT STUDIES 
OF U.S. EDUCATION 1 

Congressional Research Service, The Library of Congress. Comparison of 
R ecommendations From Selected Education Refor m Reports . 11 pp. Washington, 
DC: Congressional Research Service, The Library of Congress, 1983. 

Davidson, J.L. and Montgomery , M. An Analysi s of Reports on the Status of 
Education in America : Findings , Recommendations , and ImpUcations. J^ 8 
7*T. — (Presented to Conference of School Superintendents—Cities of 100,000 
to 300,000, October 1983, Washington, DC.) Tyler, TX: Tyler Independent 
School District, 1983. 

Griesemer, J.L. and Butler, C. Education Under Study: An Analysis of Recent 
Major Reports on Education . 2d Ed., 75 pp. Single copy, $5; 10 or more, 
^TioiaTlOO^rlnore, $43. Chelmsford, MA: Publications, Northeast Regional 
Exchange, Inc., 1983. 



3. OTHER STUDIES, BY FIELD OF EDUCATION 
ADULT, CAREER, AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Baerman, R.D. Career Education : Collaboration With the Private Sector. 
Columbus, OH: Ohio State University, National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education, ERIC Clearinghouse for Adult, Career, and Vocational 
Education, 1982. 1 

Darkenwald, G.G. Retaining Adult' Students . Columbus, OH: Ohio State 
University, National Center for Research in Vocational Education, ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and Vocational Education, 1981. 

Dede, C.J.; Norwood, F.W.; Bowlsbey, J.A.J and Greenwood., K.B. Communications 
T echnologies: Their Effect on Adult, Career, and Vocational Education. 
Columbus, OH: Ohio State University, National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education, ERIC Clearinghouse- on Adult, Career, and Vocational 
Education,' 1982. \ 

Finch, CP. Review and Synthesis of Research in Trade and Industrial 
Education. Columbus7~0H: Ohio StaJ^ University, National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education, ERIC Clearinghouse" on Adult, Career, and Vocational 
Education, 1983. * 

Lewis, M.V. Recent Research on Labor Market / Outcomes of Secondary Vocational 
Education . Col^mbu"s, OH: Ohio State University, National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education, 1983. ; . 

^Reports and publications prepared mainly"" during the 1980-83 period and , 
selected for each field by' the ERIC Clearinghouse specializing in that 
field. 
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Mocker, D.W. and Spear, G.E., Lifelong L earning ; Formal, Nonforma.l, 
Informal, and Self-Directed . Columbus, CXI: Ohio State University," 
National Center for Research on Vocational Education, ERIC Clearing house 
on Adult, Career,- and Vocational Education, 1982. 

Pratzner, F.C. and Russell, J.F. The Roles an " Functions of Vocati onal 
Education: Some Curre nt Perspectives . Columbus, OH: Ohio State Univer- 
sity, National Center for Research in Vocational Education, 1983. 



COUNSELING AND PERSONNEL SERVICE 

Benjamin, L. and Walz, G.R. Counsel i *g Exceptional People, ERIC Counsel- 
ing and Personnel Services Clearinghouse, Ann Arbor, MI: 1980. 

Eyde, Donna R. and Fink, A.H. Don't Do Thatl and Other Counseling 
Strategie s for the Chronically Disruptive . Ann Arbor, MI: \1983 ERIC 
Counseling and Personnel Services Clearinghouse. 

Herr, E.L. ^and Long, T.E. Counseling Youth for Emp loyability: Unleashing 
the Potential , ERIC Counseling and Personnel Services Clearinghouse. Ann 
Arbor, MI.: 1983. 

Walz, G., Mamarchev; H.L., and Frenza, M.C. Resources for Guidance Program 
Improvement . Ann Arbor, MI: 1983. 



EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT 

Bell, T.H. et al. Private Elementary and Secondary Education. Congress- ° 
ionally Mandated Study of School Financ e. A Final Report to Congres s from 
the Secretary of Education. Volume 2. 118 pp. Washington, DC: 118 pp. 
U.S. Department of Education, 1983. .v 

j 

Cambren-McCabe, N.H. and Odden, A. The Changing P olitics of School Finance. 
Third Annual Yearbook of the American Education Finance Association. 491 pp. 
Cambridge, MA: Ballinger Publishing Company, 1982. 

Smith, S.C. et al. School Leadership: Handbook for Survival . 343 pp. 
Eugene, OR: University of Oregon. ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational 
Management, 1981. 



v , ELEMENTARY AND EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

Moore, S. and Cooper, C. The Young Child: Reviews of Research^, Volume III . 
Washington, EX!: National Association for the Education of Young Children, 
1983. 
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IlANIHCAPPUft AND GIFTED CHILDREN 

Allen, K.K. and Goet//, K.M. Early Cjuldhood Mucabion L Special Pr^aKJ, 
Sjxyial Solutions. 1902. 350 pp. Asp. n Publication. 

Brolin, D.E. Life Centered Career Education; A Competency Based A£- 
proach . RevisidTgO^TSo pp. Reston VA: Council for Exceptional 
Children. 

Karnes, M.B/, Editor The Under served: Our Young Gjyttgd Children. 1933. 
228 pp. Reston, VA:' Council Cor Exceptional Children. 

Reynolds, M,C. and Birch, J.W. Teaching Exceptional Children in Al^ 
America' s Schools. 1982. Rev. ed. 580pp. Reston, VA: Council for 
Exceptional Children. 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

Gaff, J. General Education Today,. 256 pp. San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass 
Book, 1983., 

Prange, W. Tomorrow's. Universities: A Worldwide Look at Educational Change 
238 pp. ' Boulder, CO: Westview Press. , 

Ravitch, D. The Troubled Crusadei American Education 19^1980. 420 pp. 
New York, N.Y.: Basic Books. 

INFORMATION RESOURCES 

Aaron, S.L. and Scales, P.R., (eds.) School Library Media Annual, Vol., 
, 1, 1983. Littleton, CO: Libraries Unlimited, Inc. 1983. 

/ 

Brown, J.W. and Brown, S.N. (eds). Educational Media Y earbook 1983. 
Littleton, CO: Libraries Unlimited, Inc. 1983. y 

Geqne, R. and Briggs,-L.J. Principles of Instructional Design (2d ed.) 
New York, NY: Holt, Rinehart and,,Winston, Inc., ERIC ..Clearinghouse on In- 
formation Resources, 1981. 

Gustaf son, Kent L. Survey of Instructional Develop ment Models. Syracuse, 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Information Resources, 1981. . , 

Heinich, R. ; Molenda, M. ; and Russell, J. Instructional Media and the New 
Technologies of Instruction . New York, NY: John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 1982 
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OHbonvj, C.W. ed. Int ernational Yearboo k of Educational and Instructional 
^MQj^gYr 19 32-1 903, New York, NY: Nichols Publishing" cWpany, TiffllT 

Sivo, Mary R. School Library Media Centos and Networking Syracuse, NY: 
KftlC Clearinghouse on Information Rosr6ubeJ r ""T9U2. 



LANGUAGES AND LINGUISTICS 

Blair , k.w., ed. Innovativ e Approochcss to Language Teaching. Rowley, MA: 
Newbury House, 1902. ' ~ " " " 

Ervin, G.L., ed. "Pathways to Change in Language Teaching." Special 
issue of Modern Language Journal 67 (4), Winter 1983; 

i 

Higgs, T.V. ,ed. Curriculum, Competence, and the Foreign Language Teacher . 
(ACTFL Foreign Language Education Series.) Skokie, IL: National Textbook 
Company, 1982. 

Liinguage and Orientation Resource Center. Fran the Classroom to the 
Workplace: Teaching ESL to Adults . Washington, DC:' Center for Applied 
Linguistics/ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages and Linguistics, 1983. 

McLaughlin, B. Children's Second Language Learning. (ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Languages and Linguistics, Language in Education Series, No. 47.) 
Washington, DC: Center for Applied Linguistics/ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Languages and Linguistics, 1982. 



READING AND COMMUNICATIONS SKILLS 

Applebee, A. Writing in the Secondary School: English and the Content 
Areas. Urbana, IL: National Council of Teachers of English, 1981. 



RURAL EDUCATION AND SMALL SCHOOLS 

Asin, A.W. et al. Minorities in American Higher Education: Recent 
Trends, Current Prospects, and Recommendations . San Francisco, CA: 
Jossey-Bass, 1982. 

• Factors Influencing Mathematics Participation of Highly Able 

Mexican American Adolescents . Final Report. Tempe, AZ: Arizona State 
University, August 1982. 

_ • The Indian Education Act: A Decade of Indian and Alaskan 

Native Pride and Increasing Strides Toward Educational Equity - Through 
Parental Involvement . The Ninth Annual Report to the Congress of the 
United States. Washington, DC: National Advisory Council on Indian 
Education, 1983. 
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Castudy, A.M. Outdoor: Kducat ion liar ttv nandicc^HHl: An Oyyxvuw. Lis 
Cnieos, MM: !a^I.(M:h^lr iiir)lK)ns(/ on Rur^il i* location atvl Siua] 1 Schools, 
1.982. 

NachtigaLf P.M. Rural Education : In Search ol: a letter Way. Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, Inc., 1982. 

Wilson, A.I?. The Pr incipalship in Rural Ainerica. Las Cmw, NM: KMC 
CUmriiKjliuuse on Kur.ctj. hkJuoul.ioii and UuaLl Schools, 



SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

Coleman, W.T. and Selby, C.C., co-chairs, the National Science Board 
Commission on PreCollege Education* in Mathematics, Science, and 
Technology. Educating Americans fox the 21st Century. Washington, DC: 
National Science Foundation, September 1983. 

Cowan, M.E. and Stapp, W.B. Environmental E ducation in Action 
International Case Studies in Environmental Education . Columbus, OH: 
ERIC/SMEAC/ December 1982. 

Gustafson, et al., eds. The First National Congress for Environmenta l 
Education Futures: Policies and Practices . Columbus, OH: SMEAC 
Information Reference Center, 1983. 

Hueftle, S.J.; Rakow, S.J.; and V^alch, W.W. Images of Science, A Summary 
of Results from the 1981-82 National Assessment _in Science . Minneapolis, 
MN: University of Minnesota, June 1983. 

Sacks, A.B. et al., eds. Current Issues VIII: Selected Papers from the 
Eleventh Annual Conference on the National Association for Environmental 
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Figure 1.-Vh© structure of education in' tfc® United States 
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Figure 2.-Leve! of school completed by persons 25 years old and over: United States, 1910 to VSo2 




NOTE :~Data prior to 1940 are estimates based on retrojection of 1940 census data on education by age. Prior to 1950, 
data exclude Alaska and Hawaii. 

SOURCES:- U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1960 Census of Population, Vol. 1, Part 1; Current 
Population Reports, Series P-20, Series P-19, No. 4, P-20, No. 374 and 1960 Census Monograph, Education 
of the American Population, by John K. Folger and Charles B. Nam and unpublished data. 
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Figure 3.-Level of Education Attained by Persons 25-34 Years of Age, by Race and Spanish origin: United 

States, March 1982 
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F inure 4.— Enrollment in institutions of higher education, by sex and aye: United States: Fall 1972 and 

1931 




Tablet 



ERIC 



©rocc racrfSssiol [jrcdusrt pc!Mcd"to totnl oS^pornJtejr&o 1 for 
rritcsofcten: fitted State?, 



Grcca rtstisncl 
pTO3uc? (in 



DtpcrKifturcs for education 



Tote I {in 



Aa o percent 
mmoHoi / 



6 



1026'- 
tt)31. 
1033. 

1037. 



1030- 
1041. 
1043. 
1046. 
1947. 

1040. 
.1091 - 
1993- 
1095. 
1097. 

13B8. 
1061. 
1063- 
1006. 
1007- 



1S71- 
1073. 
1076. 
1077. 

1070. 
1980 i 
1002- 



0103.400 
76.100 
56,600 
72.500 
00,000 

60.900 
12^.000 
162.100 
212,400 
233.100 

258.300 
330400 
366.800 
400.000 
444.000 

467.600 
924.600 
686.700 
601.100 
798.600 

044.000 
1,077.600 
1,326,400 
1.940.200 
1,018.300 

2.417,800 
2.631.700 
■ 3.073;000 



1920-30 
1031-32 
1033-34 
1036*36 
1037-38 

1030-40 
1041-42 
1943-44 
1049-48 
1047-48 

1 94 9-60 
1061-52 
1093-54 
1059-56 
1857-58 

1950-60 
1961-62 
1063-64 
1066-66 
1967-68 

1080-70 
1971-72 
1973-74 

1076- 78 

1077- 78 

1070-60 
1980-61 
1982-83 



03.233.601 
2.880.404 
2.294.890 
2.849.914 
3,014,074 

3,100.593 
3.203.548 
3,522.007 
4,167.597 
8,574.379 

8.795.636 
11,312.446 
13,949.376 
16,811.651 
21,110,565' 

24.722.464 
29.368.305 
36.010,210 
45,397.713 
87,213,374 

70.400.980 
02.999.082 
08.019.434 
12,1.603.841 
140.367.563 

171.026.837 
186.508.437 
a 215.400.000 



3.1 
3.9 
4.1 
37 
3.3 

3.5 
2.0 
1.8 
2.0 
2.8 

3.4 
3.4 
3.8 
4.2 
4.8 

5.1 

6.6 
6.0 
6.6 
7.2 

7.6 
7.7 

7.4 
7.3 
7.3 

7.1 
7.1 

7.0 



1 IncSudao «poneft»t» of pufcttc arc! privots eshwta ax *H \&v*t* at education f /atoi t mn tant* weonderv, omJ 
' Pratfinfncfy 6nbl 



of Economic Analysis, Survey 



f30T£— Somv of ttts fty ww on gross nstionri product two b*«n revised •tow* ©rtgine% pmlwd 

SOURCES: U.s>. Department of Education, Digest of Education Statistics 1983' 84;^ GNP 
from U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Current Business, 
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■-Govornaental flXj«ndltw.'.B for plication for all purposes: United States, 1973"7<3 to 1S31-Q2 



Fiscal year 



1973-74 

1974*75 MltMMlliHIlMIlM 

1975- 76 „..; 

1976- 77 , 

'1977-78 

1978- 79 , 

1979- 80 ,„ 

1980- 81 \ 

1981- 82 .....'i 



Totil 
Expenditure.! 
(in iniLUona) 



2 



$ 480,073 
556,319 

1/630,144 
680,329 
• 745,438 

832,385 
958,657 
1,109,815 
1,231,436 



Ex penditures for education 



Aiwunt 

(in Billions) ^ percent of total 



3 




$ 81,653 ' • 


17.0 


95,011 


17.1 


1/110,283 


17.0 / 


~ 110,643 


16.3 


118,750 


15 % 9 


129,427 


15.5 


143,830 


15.0 


158,012 


14.2 


166,057 


13.5 



> 



I v 

]/ Includes FedwV expenditures for the transaction quartor July 1-Septeaber 30, 1976 whan the Federal fiscal 
year m adjusted under P.L. 93-344. \ 

NOTE} inclurtea «xpon<Utures of Federal, State, and local governments, 

SOURCEi 0.E, nejartient of Connerca, Bureau of the Census, reports on Governmental Finances, 1981-82, 
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)iz of public elementary arif - ; secondary schools from Federal, Slate, and locrJ 
caurcoc: United Stntcc, 1919-20 to 1900-01 



School ycer 



1 



Amcu.." in thousands of dollars 



Total 



Slate 



1919-20 

1929-30 

1939-40 

1941-42 

1943-44 



1945-46.. 
1947-46.. 
1949-50.. 
1951-52.. 
1953-54.. 

1955-56.. 
1957-56.. 
1959-60.. 
1961-62- 
1963-64.. 

1965-66.. 
1967-68.. 
1969-70.. 
1971-72.. 
1973-74^. 



1975-76 

1 977-78 .... 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 »„ 



$970,120 


S2.475 


i 

$160,085 


$507,561 


2,088,557 


■ 7,334 


353,670 


1,727,553 


2,260,527 


39,810 


684.354 


1,536,363 


2,416,580 


34.305 


759,993 


1,622.281 


2.604,322 


35,886 


859,183 


1.709.JJ53 


3,059,845 


41,378 


1,062,057 


1. 954,409. 


4,311.534 


120.270 


1,676,362 


2,514.902 


5,437,044 


155,848 


2,165,689 


3,115,507 


6,423,816 


227,711 


2,478,596 


3,717.507 


7,866,852 


355,237 


2,944,103 


4,567,512 


9,686.677 


441.442 


3,826,886 


5,416.350 


12.181,513 


486,484 


4,600,368 


6,894,661 


14,746,616 


651,639 


5,768,047 


8,326,932 


17,527,707 


760,975 


6,789,190 


9.977.542 


20,544,182 


696,956 


6,076,014 


11,569,213 


25,356,856 


1,996,954 


9,920,219 


13,439.686 


31,903,064 


2,606,469 


12.275,536 


16,821,06" 


40,266,923 


3,219.557 


16,062.776 


20,964.569 


50,003,645 


4.467,969 


19,133,256 


26,402.420 


58,230,892 


4,930,351 


24,113.409 


29.187,132 


71,206,073 


6,316,345 


31.776.101 


33.111;627 


81,443,160 


7,694,194. 


35,013,266 


38,735,700 


96,661,165 


9,503,537 


45,346,814 


42.026.813 


105,904,908 


9,886,007 


50,207,192 


45,809.709 



Local, 
{Including 
intermedi- 
ate) 1 



School ycer 



Percentage distribution 



Total 



Federal 



1 



1919-20 

1929-30 

1939-40 - 

1941-42 

1943-44 



1945-46.... 

•1947-48 

1949-50 

1951-52*.'... 
1953-54 



1955-56 

1957-58 

1959-60. 

1961-62 

1963-64„ 

1965-66 

1967-68 

1969-70 

1971-72 - 

1973-74 

1975-76....~ 

1977-78. 

1979- 80 .... 

1980- 81 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

10O.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



St^e 



0.3 
A 
1.8 
1.4 
1.4 

1.4 
2.8 
2.9 
3.5 
4.5 

4.6 
4.0 
4.4 
4.3 
4.4 

7.9 
8.8 
6.0 
8.9 
8.5 

6.9 
9.4 
9.8 
9.3 



16.5 
16.9 
30.3 
31.4 
33.0 

34.7 
36.9 
39.8 
38.6 
37.4 

39.5 
39.4 
39.1 
38.7 
39.3 

39.1 
38.5 
39.9 
38.3 
41.4 

44.6 
43.0 
46.6 
47.4 



Local 
(inclUGing 
interme- 
diate) 1 



83.2 
82.7 
68.0 
67.1 
65.6 

63.9 
56.3 
57.3 
57.J8 
56.1 

55.9 
56.6 
56.5 
56.9 
56.3 

53.0 
52.7^ 
52.1 
52.6 
50.1 , 

46.5 \ 
47.6 
43.4 " 
43.C 



1 Includes a rctotivofy imaJI amount from noogovcmmcntal sources (gifts and 
tuition and transportation fees from patrons). These sources accounted for 0.4 
percent of totfii revenue receipts in 1967-68. 

' Prefcrnsnary data. 



NOTE— Beginning in 1950-60, includes Alaaiuj and Hawaii Became of rounding 
detaiia may not add to totals. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Education, NaoonaJ Cantor for Education Slatis 
tics. Statistics of State Scfloot System* Revontas and Exponaitures to 
Public Elementary juxt Secondary Education: and unpubUsned data. 
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fable i, --Total and par-pupil expenditures of public okasntary end secondary echoolo, United States 1919-20 to 198 



School year 



Cmonclituroo for public echoolo (in thousands of dollars) 



Total 



Current 
expenditures 

for 
day schools 



Current 
expenditures 
for other 
programs 1/ 



Capital 
outlay 



Interest 



Expenditure p:;r pupi? 
c/crago daily nttcnt ' ca 



Total 2/ Current 3/ 



1919-20 5 1,036,151 5. 861,120 

1929-30 2,316,790 1,843,552 

1939-40 -2 r 344 f 049 , 1,941,799 

1949-50 5,837,643 4,687,274 

1959-60 15,613,255 12,329,389 

1961-62 18,373,339 14,729,270 

1963-64 21,324,993 17,218,446 

1965-66 26,248,026 21,053,280 

1967-68 .. 32,977,182 26,877,162 

1969-70 40,683,428 34,217,773 

1971-72 48,050,283 > 41,817,782 

1973-74 . 56,970,355 50,024,638 

1975-76 70,600,573 62,054,105 

197-5-7,8 80,844,366 73,058,023 

1978- 79 86,711,615 78,951,240 

1979- 80 95,961,561 86,984,142 

1980- 81 102,484,137 93,219,459 

1981- 82 ' 107,332,667 96,951,139 



3,277 
9,825 
13,367 
35,614 
132,566 
194,093 
427,528 
! 648,304 
866,M19 
635,803 
4/395,319 
4/453,207 
4/553,649 
588,782 
357,454 
597,585 
661,559 
1,231,848 



$ 153,543 
370,878 
257,974 
1,014,176 
'2,661,786 
,2,862,153 
2,977,976 
3,754,862 
4,255,791 
4,659,072 
4,458,949 
4,978,976 
6,146,435 
5,245,161 
5,448,035 
6,506,167 
6,738,526 ■ 
6,772,154s 



$ 



18,212 
92,536' 
130,909 
100,578 
489,514 
507*823 
701,044 
791,580' 
977,810 
1,170,782 
1,378,236 
1,513,534 
1,846,384 
1,952,400 
1,954,886 
1,873,666 
1,864,593 
2,377*526 



64 
108 
106 
259 
472 
530 
559 
654 
786 
955 
1,128 
1,^64 
2,095 
2,190 
2,210 
2,494 
2,701 
2,900 



$ 54 

'87 



375 
419 
460 
5*7 
, 658 
816 
990 
1,207 
1,858 
1,994 
2,021 
2,275 
2,473 
2,670 



1/ Includes expenditures for adult education, summar schoola, community colleges, and community services (when separately 
reported). 

2/ Includes current expenditures for day schools, capital outlay, and interest on school debt. 
3/ , Includes day achool expenditures onlyi exclude* current expenditures for other programs. 

4/ Excludes data for adult education and caanunity colleges. 

- • • • i 

NOTEj Beginning in 1959-60, includeu Alaalca and Hawai'i, Because of rounding, details say ndt add to totals. 

it 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Statistics of State School Systems ; 
and D igest of Education Statistics, 1983-84 
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..^Ol,«..cur;:cr.t-;>K] rarenac ot inctituticnc of hirhor education, by control oC institution end by courcc <tf rovonuoj 

tM't-" ci.-'.^o <Pn? te rvi 

(Anomito in thouc&nda of dollars) 

Current-fund revenue), by control of institution 

1 1 — ■— . — .i — — . i — _.. 

Eou -' c;i . Public and private Public Private 

taount Percent fasount Percent toount Percent 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Total current-fund revenue $72,190,856 100.0 $47,270,822 100.0 $24,920,034 100.0 

Tuition and feea frca students 15,774,038 21.9 6,394,813 13.5 9,379,225 37.6 

Pederal Goverraent 9,591,805 13.3 5,373,330 11.4 4,218,475 16.9 

Stat© Govortaont 21,848,791 30.3 21,397,063 45.3 451,728 1.8 

Local Government 1,937,669 2.7 1,757,008 3.7 180,661 0.7 

Private gifts, grants, and contracts. . . 3,563,558 4.9 . 1,277,049 2.7 2,286,510 9.2 

Kndowent incase 1,596,813 2.2 244,070 0.5 1,352,742 5.4 

Sales and eervicea 15,543,098 21.5 « 9,620,314 20.4 5,922,784 23.8 

Other courcofl 2,335,084 3.2 1,207,176 2.6 1,127,908 < 

I 1 G«»rally includes only those, revenues aoaociated with major federally funded research and development centare. 
HOTS: Because of rounding,, details say not add to totals. 

SOURCE U.S. Department of Education, national Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics 1983-84. 
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Race. ego. end 
data 



1 



Percent, by tavci cf ; 
completed 



Less than 
5 years of 
elementary 
school 



4 years 
of h:gh 
cchoot or 
moro 



s or moro 
y&ans of 
coil ego 



Median 
schoci 
years 
comp! Di- 
ed 



Percent, by icvcJ of school 
completed 



Rccc, ago, 



Less than 5 

years, of 
elementary 
school 



4 yoars 
' of high 
school or 
more 



j 4 or more 
years of 
college 



AUrzccs 

25 and over: 
1910* 



1920 1 

1930 1 

April 1940 

April 1950 

April 1960.... 
March 1970.. 
March 1975.. 
March 1980.. 
March 1981.. 
March 1982„ 

25 to 29: 
April 1940...^ 

April 1950 

April 1960 

March 1970.. 
March 1975.. 

March 1980- 
March 1981 _ 
March 1982^ 

Whno ■ 



25 and ov&r. 
April 1940.... 
April 1950_ 
April 1960.... 
March 1970 
March 1975, 

March 19B0, 
March 1981, 
March 1982. 



23.8 
22.0 
17.5 
13.5 
10.8 

8.3 
5.3 
4.2 
3.3 
3.3 
3.0 



5.9 
4.6 
2.8 
1.1 
1.0 

0.7 
0.7 
0.8 



10.9 
8.7 
S.7 
4.2 

3.3 

2.6 
2.6 
2.4 



13.5 
1G.4 
19.1 
24.1 
33.4 

41.1 
55.2 
62.6 
68.7 
69.7 
71.0 



37.8 
51.7 
60.7 
75.4 
83.2 

85.8 
86.3 
88.2 



26.1 
35.5 
43.2 
57.4 
64.6 

70.7 
71.6 
72.8 



2.7 
3.3 
3.9 
46 
6.0 

7.7 
11.0 
13.9 
17.0 
17.1 
17.7 



5.8 
7.7 
11.1 
16.4 
22.0 

22.6 
21.3 
21.7 



4.9 
6.4 
8.1 
11.6 
14.5 

17.9 
17.8 
18.5 



8.1 
8.2 
8.4 
86 
9.3 

10.5 
12.2 
12.3 
12.5 
12.5 
^6 



10.4 
12.1 
12.3 
12.6 
12.8 

12.9 
12.8 
12.8 



8.7 
9.7 
10.8 
12.2 
12.4 

12.5 
12.6 
12.6 



25 to 29: 

1920 1 M ^ 

April 1940 

April 1950 

April 1960 ~. 

March 1970 

March 1975 

March 1980 

March 1981 

March 1982.. 

Black And other 
races* 



25 end over. 
April 1940... 
April 1950_, 

April 1960 

March 1970 

March 1975..... 



March 1980 

March 1981 M 

March 1982 



25 to 29: 

1920 1 

April 1940 

April 1950 M 

April 1960 

March 1970 



March 1975.. 
March 1980.. 
I March 1981.. 
March 1982.. 



_1_ 



12.9 
3,4 
3.2 
2.2 
0.9 

1.0 
0.7 
0.7 
08 



41.8 
31.4 
23.5 
14.7 
11.8 

9,1 
8.1 
7.4 



44.6 
26.7 
15.4 
7.2 
12 

0.7 
1.1 
0.7 
0.7 



22.0 
41.2 
55.2 
63.7 
77.6 

84.5 
87.2 
87.6 
66.9 



7.7 
13.4 
21.7 
36.1 
46.4 

54.0 
56.2 
58.1 



6.3 
12.1 
23.4 
38.6 
58.4 

73.8 
77.1 
78.7 
82.2 



4.5 
6.4 
8.1 
11.8 
17.3 

22.9 
23.9 
22.4 
22.7 



1.3 
2.2 
3.5 
6.1 
9.1 



11.7 
12.4 



1.2 
1.6 
2.8 
5.4 
10.0 

15.2 
14.6 
14.9 
15.8 



1 Estimate* baaed on retxoiectoon of 1940 consul data on education by ago. 
* P«f*ont of Spanish ongin am included, as appropnata. m the "white" or m tho 
~btacfc and other races " category. 

NOTE. — Prior to 1950. data exclude Aiaakt and Hawaii. Data for 1075 and subse- 
quent years are for the noninatjtutwnaJ population. 



SOURCES: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of me Census, i960 Census 
of Poputefon. Vol 1. Pat 1: Currant PopuiaOon Reports, Senes P-20: Senes 
P-19. No. 4; 1&60 Census Monograph. Bducetsort of trte Amencen Populs- 
Hon. by John K. Fotoer and Charles 8. Nam; and unpublished data. 
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f&hio7. _ Earned degrees conferrGd by institutions of higher education, by 
level of degree; United States , 1869-70 to 1981-82 



Yoar 



Eornod dogrooa conforrod 



All doyrooo 



Oocholar'c 1 



Firet- 
profooaional 1 



MoGtcr'3 8 



1089-70.. 
1079-80.. 
1889-90.. 

1899-1900 

1909-10 

1919-20 

1929-30 

1939-40 

1941-42 

1943-44 

1945-46 

1947-48 

1949-50 

1951-52 

1953-54..:..... 

1955-56 

1957-58 

1959-60, 
1961-62, 
1963-64. 




1972- 73.. 

1973- 74.. 

1974- 75- 

1975- 76.. 

1976- 77.. 



M 

197 



70.. 



•79...,. 
l97r-80...- 

1980- 81..^, 

1981- 82 



9,372 
13.829 
19,703 
29,375 
39.755 

53.516 
139,752 
218.521 
213,491 
. 141,582 

187.349 
317.607 
496,661 
401.203 
356.608 

378.973 
436.979 
478,704 
514,323 
614,194 

709,832 
866,548 
1,066.391 
1,140,292 
1,215,630 

1,270,528 
1,310,441 
• 1,305.382 
1.334,230 
1,334,304 

1,331.538 
1,324.047 
1,330,244 
1,335.793 

1,353,283 



9.371 
12.896 
15.539 
27,410 
37,199 

48.622 
122.484 
186.500 
185.346 
125.863 

138.174 
271,019 
432.058 
329.966 
290.825 

308.812 
362.554 
392,440 
417,846 
498.654 

519.804 
632.289 
792,316 
839,730 
887,273 

922.362 
945,776 
922.933 
925.746 
919.549 

921,204 
921,390 
929.417 
935.140 

952,998 



31.236 
34.421 
34.918 
37.946 
43.41 1 

50.018 
53.816 
55.916 
62.649 
64.359 

66.581 
88.848 
70.131 
71.95C 

72,032 



0 

879 
1.015 
1,583 
2,113 

4,279 
14,969 
26.731 
24.648 
13.414 

19.209 
42.400 
58.183 
63.534 
56.788 

59.258 
65.487 
74.435 
84.855 
101.050 

140.356 
178.749 
208.291 
230.509 
251.633 

283.371 
277.033 
292.450 
311,771 
317.164 

311.620 
301.079 
298.081 
295.739 



29L.5A6 1 32,707 



1 From 1 039-70 through 1903-84, first-professional decrooo era includ- 
ed with bachelor's dogrooa. 

'Prior to 1905-00. to mo meoior'8 dagrooo in fields such es library tcL 
once and social wcrtt were countod ao flrot-profocaionel dogroco end oro 
roported in coJumn 3. 



NOTE— Ocginning In 1989-60. include! Alaska and Hawaii. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education 

Statistic*, Bforsnte/ Survey of Education in tho United Stotss: Earned 

DoqrxMQ ConfomsH: and unpublished data. 
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Tfeble 8, —Nuaibor of teachers In regular elcniontary and secondary school, by level and controls United 
States, 1939-40 to fall 1982 1/ 



(Numbers in thousands) 













Pall 


Fall 


Pall 


Levol and control 


1939-40 


1940-50 


1959-60 


1969-70 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1 


2 


3 


4 ' 


_5 


6 


7 


8 




640 
575 
65 


666 
590 
3/76 


953 
834 
3/120 


1,271 
1,126 
3/145 


1,365 
1,177 
3/188 


1,349 
1,155 
3/194 


1,362 
1,165 
3/197 




330 
300 
30 


366 
324 
3/42 


577 
521 
3/56 


971 
897 
3/74 


1,074 
985 

3/89 


1,054 

962 
3/92 


1,039 
945 
3/94 



1/ Oata for private elementary and secondary schools are not as complete as those for public 
schools? consequently, the estimates for private schools are not as reliable as £hose for 
public schools. The estimates are derived froia enrollment changes combined with the 
long-terms trend in pupil-teacher ratios. 

(■ 

2/ Excludes subcolleglate departments of institutions of higher education, residential 
schools for exceptional children, and Federal schools. 

r' 

3/ Estimated. 

NOTE: Beginning in 1959-60, includes Alaska and Hawaii. Details may not add to totalo 
because of rounding. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistical Statistics 
of Public Elementary and Secondary bay Schools ! Statistics of Nonpublic Elementary 
and Secondary Schools ; Projections of Education Statistics to 1992-93 and surveys 
and estimates of the National Center for Education. 
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Job!© 9. -Pupil-teacher r-itlo In public elementary and secondary day schools: UnWid States, fall 1954 to fall 
1981 



Fall 


Pupil-teacher ratio 


Fall 


Pupil-teacher ratio 


1 


2 


1 


2 




26.9 




22.3 






10*71 


11% J 




26.2 




21.8 




26.1 




21.3 




26.0 




20.8 

• 




25. A 




20.4 


1961 


25.6 




20.3 




25.7 




19.7 




25.5 




19.4 




25.1 




19.0 




24.7 . 




18.8 




24.1 




18.9 




23.7 








23.2 




t 




22.7 







SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Statistics of Public Elementary 
and Secondary Day Sch ools, Fall 1980 and estimates of the National Center for Education Statistics. 
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teiDlS. fcber of inotltutlono o£ higher education, by control aitd level: United StaCao, 1975-76 to 1902-83 



Control lowol J/ 



1975-76 1976-77 1977-70 1976-79 1900-01 t?31-02 1902-C 



03 



t«3it op wmimtm m bswjchbs 



Total, All iMtitQtiORO 

DoctoraMevol 
Caaprohsinaivo 
Ganoral Baccnlaurcato 

Twyear 

How 2/ 
Public 

DoctoraMevol 

CraprdionolvQ 

General Baccalaureate 

Socialized 

Two-year 

He* 2/ 
Private 

Doctoral-lovol 

Comprohonoivo 

General Baccnlauroat 

Specialized 

Ttfo**year 

"Mw 1} 



3,026 


3,046 


3,095 


3.134 


3 152 


1 911 


1 OKI 


1 inn 


167 


167 


167 


169 


160 


167 


1G7 

10/ 


10/ 


-311 


411 


411 


410 




iron 


Ann 


1 A lift 


7-3-3 


7/34 


746 


738 


73G 




1 JU 




S73 


500 


590 


606 


616 






t;ni 

jUJ 


1,129 


1,141 


1,170 


1.209 


1 21ft 




If 4 H 


i our 
1,200 


2 


3 


3 


3 








107 


1,442 


1,455 


1,473 


1,474. 


1.475 


1 497 


1 AOQ 


it ACll 

J',493 


106 


106 


106 


106 




ins 




/' inn 
^ 10q 


255 


255 


255 


255 


255 


255 
* j j 






120 


122 


122 


123 


123 


123 


123 


123 


65 


66 


68 


6t 


66 


66 


66 


66 


896 


906 


922 


924 


925 


938 


933 


925 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


15 


19 


1,584 


1,591 


1,622 


1,660 


1,677 


1,734 


1,755 


1,787 


61 


61 , 


61 

156 \ 


62 


62 


61 


61 


. 61 


156 


156 


155 


155 


153 


153 


154 


624 


622 


624 U 


615 


615 


609 


607 


604 


508 


514 


530 


540 


550 


529 


526 


517 


233 


235 


248 


285 


293 


286 


281 


281 


y 2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


96 


) 127 


170 



1/ 



2/ 



This table reflects a newly adopted classification of 4-year higher educations based on total degrees awarded 
and the fields in which the degrees were awarded. Doctoral institutions are charactered by a oignif leant 
level of activity in and comitment to doctoral-level programs. Conprehensive institutions have a strong 
post-baccalaureate program, but io not engage in significant doctoral-level education, General baccalaureate 
institutions focus prloarily on undergraduate baccalaureate education. The specialized category includes pro- 
fessional and Bpecialhed institutions. 

Inotitutiong not yet classified as to levol. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Education Dlrectory-Collcgeo and 
Universities 1981-82 f and 1982-83 Supplement to tho Education Directory-Collages and Unlveraltiet 
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Table 11. - Estimated enrollment In oducatlonol institutions, by level of instruction and typo of 

control: United States, foil 1981 and fall 1982 1 


Level of instruction and typo of control 


Fall 1901 


Foil 1902 


1 


2 d 


3 


Total damentnry, secondary, and hlghor education ~ ~ ~ — 


57,746,045 


57,244,256 


p^" ? C 0 — ~ ** " — 


50,0 1 0.405 
7,734,640 


A t\ CCA COO 

49,554,000 
7.689.693 




45.373,373 


44.818,476 


Rogular public schools.... - ~~~~ ... - 

Othor privoto schools...,. ~ 


40,140.373 
4,950,000 
2 1 5,000 
. 60,000 


39.643.476 
4,900.000 
2 1 5.000 
60.000 


Kindorgarton-grad© 8 {rogular and othor schools) 1 ~ ...... 


3 1,069,1 19 


30,922,803 


Rogular public schools ~~ ~ ~ M — .... 

Ragular private schools.... . — - — 


27.269,1 19 
o,u«u,uuu 
155.000 
25,000 


27,142.803 

165,000 
25.000 




14.304,2^4 


13,895.673 


Othor private schools ~ «~ ~ 


" : 12,879.254 
1,330.0p0 
60.000 
36,000 


12,500,673 
1,300.000 
60.000 
35,000 


Highor education (total onrollmont in colleges. universities, professional schools, 
tnachors colleges, and junior colleges) — — L « — - 


12,371,672 


12.425.780 




9,647,032 
2,724.640 


9,696.087 
'2,729.693 



NOTE — Fall enrollment Is usually smaller than schooPyasr onrollmont s»nce 
the latter it a Cumulative figure that includes students who enroll at 
any tlm« during the yeer. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Education. National Canter for Education 
Statistics, S t at i tries of Public klamantary and Seconds ry School Sys- 
tems. Fatl 198 1 (forthcoming); Fill Enrollment in Qollegas and Universh 
tie* (forthcoming 1391 and 1982 editions): and esttmatos..of the Na- 
tional Canter for Education Statittica. 



> 



f 

4 - 



•The 1981 figures for private and "other" elementary and secondary 
schools, and all of the elementary and secondary data for 1982. are esti- 
mates. The animates are derived from changat in the tchooUeQU popula- 
tion combined with long-fonge trends in aahool enrollment rates. 

> "Regular" tchoolt include schools which are a pert of State and local 
school systems and also most non-profitmnking private elementary and 
secondory schools, both church affiliated end ncnaectarien. "Other" 
tchoolt include suocollemete depenments of institutions of higher educa- 
tion, residential schools For exceptional children. Federal schools for Indi- 
ans, and Fedoral tchoolt on military posts and other Federal installations. 
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Tab!© 12.;- Gnrollmont In grades 0-12 in public and private cchoofle 
cornered with population 14- "8 7 years o1 ago: United Stotco.. 
1©0guSO to frail 1901 



School year 



1 



Enrollment, grades S^— 1 r< 



All schools 



Public 
echoolo 



Privot© 
echoolo 



Population 
14-17 
Yoera of 
ago* 



Total 
number 
enrolled 
par 100 
persona 

14-17 
yoars of 

000 



10G8-SQ 

1090-1900. 
1909-10- 

1919-20 

1020-30 

1939-40^!- 

1941-42..- 

1943-44.— 

1946- 46- 

1947- 48.- 

1949-50.. 
1901-82.. 
1993-54.. 
1900-56... 
1007-50.- 

1609-00.. 
1961-92.. 



Foil 1963. 
Fell 1965.. 
Fall 1969. 

Fell 1971. 
Foil 1973. 
Fall 1979.. 
Fall 1977.. 
Fall 1979.. 

Fall 1991. 



350.940 
^99.403 
1,110,399 
2,5Cr,176 
4.604.200 

7,123.009 
3.933.260 
6.030.617 
6.237.133 
6.305.168 

8.453.009 
6.996.361 
7.108.973 
7.774.970 
8,009,188 

9.599.810 
10.768.972 
12.250.496 
13.020.823 
14.418.301 

16,226.000 
10.477.000 
10.704.OOO 
10.682.OOO 
16.191.000 

14.374.000 



•202,993 
a 919.201 
•910.001 
f2.200.389 
•4.399.422 

6.630.337 
6.420.044 
0.584.006 
5.664.028 

0.870.937 

0.757.810 
9.917.384 
6.330.666 
6.917.780 
7.605.469 

8,031.454 
9.916.760 
10.930.036 
11.867.808 
13.084.301 

13.888.000 
14.142.000 
14.389.000 
14.306.000 
13.796.000 

•12.939.000 



•94,931 
•110.797 
■117,400 
•213.920 
••♦341,158 

487.672 
512.721 
445,961 
572.600 
029.231 

695.199 
678,967 
778.408 
867.180 
963,717 

1.068.306 
1.192.217 
1.319.980 
1.393.016 
•1.334,000 

•1.340.000 
•1.336,000 

• 1.335.000 

• 1,377.000 

• 1.435.000 

• 1.430.000 



9.304.653 
6.152.231 
7,220.298 
7.730.841 
9.341.221 

9.720,419 
9.749.000 
9.449.000 
9,056,000 
8.841.000 

8.404.768 
9,516,000 
0.861.000 
9.207.000 
10.139.000 

11.154.879 
12.046.000 
13.492.000 
14,140.000 
15.9^50.000 

16.328.000 
16.864,000 
17.126.000 
17.042.000 
16.610.000 

15.566.000 



0.7 
11.4 
16.4 
32.3 
51.4 

73.3 
71.1 
63.8 
08.9 
71.3 

79.8 
77.8 
80.2 

84.4 
87.0 

80.1 
. 89.4 
90.8 
92.1 
92.7 

93.3 
91.8 
91.7 
92.0 
91.5 

92.3 



1 Union otherwise indicated, Includes enrollment in subcollegiate departments of institutions of higher edu- 
cation end in residential schooJe for exceptional children. Beginning in 1949-40. also inciudee Fedora! 
schcoia. 

" Includoe oil persons residing in the United States, but excludes Armed Forces oversea*. Beta from the do* 
cenniol ceneueee hove been need when appropriate. Other figures are Bureau of the Census eetimotee es of 
July 1 preceding the opening of the school yeer. 

'Excludes enrollment in eubcoffegiate deportments of institutions of higher education end in residential 
schools for exceptional children. 

♦Data for 1927-28. 

'Estimated. 

' PrstimJrtory deta. 

P40TE— Beginning in 1968-60. includes Alaska and Hawaii. Some of the estimates of the population aged 

14-17 have boon revised slightly cmco originally published. 
SOURCES: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Statistics of Stats Sctiod 

Systems; Statistics of PubHc Ehmontoty and Secondary Scftoot Systems; Stsostics of Nonpublic Siemsfh 

eery end Sceorx&ry Scho&x and unpublished data. 
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Tabl©13. - Enrollment of 3-, 4-, and 5-yeap-old children In preprimary progrmno, by age and type of program; 
United Stotea, October 1979 and October 1982 



October 1979 



October 1982 



Enrollment atatua 
and 

type of program 



Total 



old 



Total 



3-5 yoars 3 yearo 4 yearo 5 yearn 3-5 yearo 3 yearn 4 yoara 5 



old 



yearo 



old 



old 



old old old old 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 \ 


\ 8 


9 


Enrollment status 














\ 






9,119 


3,025 > 


"' 3,070 


3,024' 


9,873 


3,387 


3,271 


3,215 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




51.1 


24.6 


45.4 


83.5 


51.7 


27.4 


45.7 


83.4 


Not enrolled in these - 




















48.9 


75.4 


54.6 


16.5 


48.3 


72.6 


54.3 


16.6 


Type of program 




















4,664 


746 


1,393 


2,525 


5,105 


a 928 


1,496 


2,681 




1,862 


725 


1,023 


114 


2,151 


890 


1,158 


104 




633 


216 


359 


58 


729 


' 312 


377 


40 


Private 

/ 


1,228 


509 


664 


56 


1,423 


578 


781 


64 


2,802 


20 


370 


2,411 


2,954 


38 


338 


2,578 




2,381 
421 


16 
5 


247 
123 


2,119 
293 


2,459 
494 


27 
10 


225 
113 


2,207 
370 



NOTE: Data excluded 5-year-olds enrolled at the primary level and 6-year-old* in preprimary programs. Because of rounding, 
details may not add to totals. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, unpublished data from the Current Population Surveys. 
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Tfe&SO 14. — Yotol enrollment in institutions of highor education jcnnpirod with population mjoij 10-2/1 x United 
States, fall 1963 to fall 1902 



Hurabor enrolled 

Populntion par 100 parnonn 

Yoar 10-24 yearn Enrollment 50-24 years of 

of age 1/ aga 



1 2,3 4 



6 

1963 18,268,000* 4,765,067 26.1 

1964 10,703,000 5,200,020 20.1 

1965 20,293,000 5,920,064 29.2 

1966 21,376,000 6,389,872 29.9 

1967 22,327,000 6,911,740 31.0 

1968 22,003,000 7,513,091 i2.8 

1969 23,723,000 0,004,660 33.7 

1970 24,607,000 0,580,807 34.0 

1971 25,779,000 0,940,644 34.7 

1972 25,913,000 9,214,060 35.6 

1973 : 26,397,000 9,602, 123 36.4 

1974 26,916,000 10,223,729 30.0 

1975 27,605,000 11,104,059 40.5 

1976 20,163,000 11,012,137 39.1 

1977 20,605,000 11,205,707 39.5 

1978 20,971,000 11,260,092 30.9 

1979 29,205,000 11,569,899 39.5 

1900 30,340,000 12,096,095 39.9 

1981 30,447,000 12,371,672 40.6 

1902 30,367,000 12,425,700 40.9 



V Bureau of the Census estimates as of July 1 preceding the opening of the academic year includes 
armed Forces overseas. 

NOTE; While 10 to 24 is frequently considered to be the usual age for college attendance, an increasing 
number of students in recent years have been outside this age group. According to a sample survey 
conducted by the Bureau of the Census in October 1902, 2.0 percent of the students wore under 18) 
45.5 percent, 10 to 21) 16.7 percent, 22 to 24; and 35.0 percent, 25 or over. 

SOURCES: (1) U.S. Department of Education, National, Center for Education Statistics, Fal l Enrollment in 
Higher Education . (i) U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports , Series P-25^ Nos. 519, 704, 721, 070, and 929. 
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Mlo 15... Percent of high school seniors who had entered postsecondary education two years later, by selected 
characteristics; United States, February 1982 



Total a/ 



Characteristics 



Four-year 
college 



Two-year 
college 



All persons 

Sex: 

Male , 

Fema</,i 

r.acjal/ethnic group: 

Hisp-iTdc 

Black 

White 

Asian taerican 

American Indian 

Cognitive test performance: 

High 

Middle 

Vw 



63 



35 b/ 



25 c/ 



59 
6G 



34 
36 



23 
26 



52 
60 
64 
86 
53 



20 
33 
37 
51 

20 



28 
20 
25 
37 

22 



88 
65 
40 



69 
33 
11 



21 
30 
20 



Voc/tech 
institutions 



8 d/ 



6 
9 



9 
11 

7 
4 
14 



4 
8 
11 



a/ Sum of details can exceed totals because some respondents entered more than one type of institution, 

b/ Of these, 31 percent were immediate entry, i.e. by October 1980. 

c/ Of these, 18 percent were immediate entry, 

d/ Of these, 5 percent were immediate entry. 



SOURCE: U.S. tyepjrtinent of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, High School 
and Beyond , survey of the high school seniors of 1980, unpublished data. 
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Tabled Number of nonresident alien students enrolled in institutions of higher 
education by year and type of institution: United States 1976 to 1982 



Year Total 



Univeraltlos 

and 4-year 2-year 
institutiono institutions 



1976 210,000 176,000 42,000 

,978 252,000 " 200,000 52,000 

1900 305,000 241,000 ■ 64,000 

1902 332,000 271,000 61,000 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights, unpublished data. 
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iUjlJ 

— — ^ 


19/0 




Percent 


Percent of 


1980 


change 
1970-80 


total population 
1970 . 1980 


iOLdi persons ...♦»,, 


9,619,302 




14,079,906 


+46.4 


4.7 ,.6,2 


UilULi J y L d I b hmi 


I0/,92o 


220,847 


+114.6 


0,6 1.4 


5 to 9 years 


220,477 


436,890 


+98.2 


* 1.1 2,6 


10 to 14 years .... 


283,438 1 


587,394 


+107^ 


1.4 3.2 


ft to 19 years .... 


348,506 


872,935 


+150.5 


1.8 4.1 


2u co 24 years .... 


'502,529 


1,198,394 


+138,5 


3,1 5.6 


.15 and over 


8,161,426 


10,763,446 


+31.9 


7,4 8,1 


65 and over 


3,075,157 


2,980,354 


-3.1 


15.3 11.7 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, 1970 and 1980 Census of Population 
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OUTLINE OF HEADINGS 



PART I - ORGANIZATION AND STRUCTURE OF THE EDUCATION SYSTEM 

1. Principles, Objectives, and Priorities 

Principles 

Objectives and Priorities in Education 
Quality Education as a National Issue 

The Effect on Education Priorities o£ Political, Economic, 
Technological, and Social Developments 

2. System of Administration 

The Role of the State Government in Elementary and Secondary 
Education 

The Role of Local Authorities in Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion 

The Administration of Postsecondary Education 
The Role of the Federal Government 



3. Organization and Structure 

Structure 

Elementary Education 
Secondary Education 
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